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SUMMER iene "res Wey NS GLASGOW 


AND. THE 


HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 


Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, yon for Six Separate: or 
Consecutive Days’ Sailing by any of Mr. MAcBRAYNk's Steamers, £3. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Claymore, | Fusilier, {| Inverarary Castle,| Mountaineer,} Glengarry, | Linnet, | Lochness, | Glencoe, | Me ‘dat 

Columba, | Grenadier, } Gondolier, } Islay. Clydesdale, | Lochiel, } Olansman,| Gls adiator,) Udea, 

Tona, Chevalier, | Lochawe, | Pioneer, Fingal, Cavalier,|; Handa, | Ethel, Conntess 
Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, lona, Glencse; Tobermory 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, arid Stornoway, affording Tourists an 
opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and 1s. Time Bill, 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free from nator CH ATTO & WINDus, 214 Piccadilly, London ; or by post from the 
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“BEETLES 
beet AEA ARCA Ieee pplication : .E H nes 


MY } 
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GEO. REES PICTURES. 


CREATREDUCTION in PRICES 
ig Od Et Ot ee ee 

> ett ENCRAVINGS, 
HUNTING, RACING &c.,, 


SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND. 
FOUR DOORS WEST OF WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


LUXURIANT GLOSSY HAIR 


Is assured to those who discard poisonous hair restorers and dyes and 
cheap oils, which produce eruptions on the scalp, and use 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL, 


Known for nearly 100 years as the best Preserver and Beautifier of the 
Hair. It contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and can now also be 
had in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair-haired children. 


Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (Family Bottles equal to 4 small). 
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Ask Chemists for ROWLANDS’, and avoid cheap worthless imitations under similar names, 
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pan for Advertisements rand Bills should reach the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W. 








TORPID LIVER 


CARTERS 


ITTLE ~ 
IVER 
PILLS, 





Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Distress from 
Prspepsia. . Indigestion, and Too 
earty Eating. A perfect remed, 

for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 

ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Pain in the side, 
and HEADACHE: They regulate 
the Bowels and prevent Constipa- 
tion and Piles. The smallest and 
easiest totake. SUGAR COATED. 
A na VEGETABLE, do not 
urge, mt by their gentle 

1 who use them, 





aetion 1 plonse 
Establis hod 1886" Standard Pilot 
pap hte gan de. Sietes. Inphials at is. lid. Sold by all Chemists, 
or sent by pos 
4 SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. Britich Depot, 4, Holborn 
j Viaduct, London, E.C. 














ISS EMILY FAITHFULL, in 
’ 
MW ‘THREE VISITS TO AMERICA,’ thus 
‘rites respecting an interview with OLIVER 
TENDELL HOLMES :—‘As a fellow-sufferer 
com Asthma, we had early found a bond of 
ympathy in discussing a complaint which hitherto 
ad baffled the science of the whole world, 
rough America must have the credit of the 
\iscovery of the best palliatative I know, viz., 
IIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, from 
he fumes of which I have invariably derived 
he greatest possible relief. Some years ago I 
ave it to Dr. Morrel Mackenzie, of London, who 
as found it of inestimable value to sufferers 
rom that painful malady here. I have tried 
very remedy ever invented, and HIMROD’S 
JURE is the only one in which I have absolute 
onfidence..’ 

It is important to obserre that HIMRODS 

URE was employed under the highest medical 
‘anction in the case of the late Earl of Beacons- 
l\eld. 

Directions for Use-—ASTHMA.—Burn a half- 
easpoonful upon a plate, or in the cover of the 
xox. Draw the fumes well into the lungs through 
he mouth, retaining them as long as possible, 
and allowing them to escape through the nostrils. 
In severe paroxyms use the Cure half-hourly. 


HIMROD’S CURE, per Tin, 4s., or post- 
pee, 4s. 3d. : 
BRITISH DEPOT: 


4§ HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





» not Tater than the 18th of the Month, 


—_—__—____—.- 





Perry Davis’! 


VEGETABLE 


Pain. KILLER} 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is the Oldest, Best, and most 
widely-known Family Medicine in 
the world. 


It instantly Relieves and Cures severe 
Scalds, Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, 
Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs, 
and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
internally Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantur, 


PAIN KILLER IS THE GREAT 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


And affords relief not to be obtained by other 
remedies. 


Any Chemist can supply it at 1s. 1jd. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 


MENDS EVERYTHING. 


“PAGE'S 


at LIQUID GLUE 








Is used ™ by Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
& by thousands of first-class m’frs. & 
WF mechanics throughout the world,for 
3, XK Ml all kinds of fine work on Wood, [vor Ye 
4 Leather, Paper, Glass, Mar ble, 


@ Awarded GOLD MEDAL:t Worlds 


Ex’bn, London, 1883, Pronounced the 


STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Vi 
Riis wo f Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
” Amateurs,&in bottles for Family use 


‘IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 


Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber, 
Stone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums, 
Toys, Musical Instruments, Statuary, Farmers’ Imple- 
ments, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


STRONG AS IRON. ~ SOLID AS A ROCK. 


No Heating.—No Preparation.—Always Ready. 
Indispensable in every Family. Sold in tin cans for 
Mechanics and Amateurs. Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 
2s. 9d.. and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each, and in bottles for 
family use, at 6d. and 1s. Samples free by post on 
receipt of stamps or postal order. Sold by the whole- 
sale trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 

Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, etCe 
etc. Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,’S NEWEST NOVELS, 








; THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
1. Annie Thomas’s ‘ Love’s a Tyrant.’ 


‘lier faculty for harmonious description ... her 
easy and vivacious dialogues, are among the strong 
points of this as of her previous work.’—MorNING Post, 

* We have enjoyed the book greatly. The story is 
interesting and sympathetic, the plot well worked out, 
and all the characters living, breathing human beings.’ 

ACADEMY. 
2. Jean Middlemass’s ‘Vaia’s Lord.’ 
* Excellently constructed and agreeably told.’ 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 
3. Emily Osborn’s ‘ Peceavi.’ 

Natural and vivacious, More readable than the 

majority of novels.’—Post. 


NOVEL BY THE LATE CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
The Child-Wife. 6s. 
* There is no want of vivacity in the new production 
of the old benefactor of our boyhood.’—ATHEN ZUM. 
* As adventurous in tone as any of his tales.’ 
MORNING Post. 





NEW NOVEL sy JOHN LAW, Avutuor or ‘ A CITY 
GIRL,’ ‘CAPTAIN LOBE,’ &c. 


| Out of Work. 3s. 6d. Contains an in- 





teresting Account of Dock Labourers, Work at the 
Docks, the Casual Ward, &c. 
* There is a true ring of realistic pathos in this record 
of a humble life . . . rendered with a power the more 
impressive from its sobriety. —MoRNING Post. 


A NEW WORK ON CANAL AND BARGE LIFE. 
Life in the Cut. By Amos READE. With 


a Frontispiece. Dedicated to GEORGE SMITH. 6s. 


‘ Evidently a faithful picture of our canal population. 
. . . This strange and miserable class of beings.’ 
ACADEMY. 
The figures are as real and pathetic as any of those 
which have rendered Dickens immortal. . .. No cause 
need desire a more eloquent champion than Mr. 
Reade.’—MoRNING Post. 





The Blarney Ballads, By C. L. GRAvEs. 
With 14 Full-page Cartoons by G. R. HALKeErr. 
4to. cloth extra, 5s. Second Edition. 

TheSprectTaTor says :—‘ “‘ The Blarney Ballads” show 
that Ireland has not run dry of that delicious and ex- 
travagant humour which used to be regarded as her 
greatest gift....° humour consists in making the 
reader feel at every point how great and astounding 
the departure from 1n old, a statelier, and a juster 
policy has been in spite of the shriek of ironic ecstasy 
with which the poet expresses his enjoyment of the 
burlesque in the situation. ... That picture of Mr. 

Gladstone outdoing the wildest Irishman in his 

patriotism is certainly delicious.’ 


German Socialism and Ferdinand 
LASSALLE: a Biographical History of German 
Socialistic Movements during this Century. By 
W. H. Dawson. With Portrait of Lassalle. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

NEW WORK BY @G. J. HOLYOAKE. 

Self-Help One Hundred Years Ago. 
1 vol, 3s, 6d, 

*The history of the infancy of co-operation, and on 
that subject Mr, Holyoake cannot fail to write an 
interesting book.’—NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 





SECOND EDITION of STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK. 

The Russian Peasantry : their Agrarian 
Condition, Social Life, and Religion. 2 vols. 
8vo. 25s. 

*,.* This work, together with TixHomIRoy's 
‘RUSSIA: Political and Social’ (2 vols. 8vo. 21s.), 
forms a COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF MODERN 
RUSSIA, entirely superseding all previous Works on 
the subject. ‘ Altogether, Stepniak’s best book.’—Sr. 
JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


Ireland in ’98. Sketches of the Principal 
Characters of the time. By the late Dr. R. R. 
MADDEN. Edited by J. Bownes Daty, LL.D. 
With Engraved Portraits and Contemporary 
Prints. 8vo. 9s. 

History of Ireland. By Dr. R. HassEn- 
CAMP. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by 
E. A. Roptxson. 8vo. 9s. 

‘It may safely be recommended to persons seeking 
impartial information.’—ScoTsMAN, 


Doctors and Doctors: Some Curious 
Chapters in Medical History and Quackery. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. By GRAHAM EVERITT. 6s. 

* Abounds in amusing anecdote.’—GRAPHIC, 
*It has a freshness and interest which render it 
eminently readable.’ SATURDAY REVIEW. 











IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PHILOLOGY. 

Principles of Language. By Professor 
H. PAUL. Edited by Professor H. A. Srrone, 
LL.D. Pp. xlviii.—512, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

In the original the greater number of illustrative 
instances are drawn from the German language. They 
are here replaced by English examples, where such 
serve precisely the same purposes, and additional Eng- 
lish examples are inserted. 


The Science of Religion. By E. Bur- 
nour, With an Introduction by E. J. RApson, 
M.A., M.R.A.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

* His work is interesting, especially in the discussion 
en the origin, succession, and tendencies of religious 
beiief in the Aryan races. Acute and scholarly, he is 
also always lucid.’—ScorTsMAN. 


The Principal Health Resorts of 
Europe and Africa, for the Treatment of Chronic 
Diseases. By Thos. MoRE MADDEN, M.D. Cheap 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, of 


The Management and Diseases of the 
Dog. By Prof. J. Wooprorre HIL1, F.R.C.V.S., 
&c. 39 Illustrations, 452 pp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

* Eminently practical. . . . We have no hesitation in 
strongly recommending it.’—VETERINARY JOURNAL, 
* Marksa distinct advance on previous works.’ 
LANCET. 


Text-Book on Surgery, General, Opera- 
tive, and Mechanical. By Joun A. WyrerTH, M.D. 
(of New York). Fully Illustrated with Woodcuts 
and Coloured Diagrams. 778 pp. royal 8vo. 42s. 


Flower-Gardening for Amateurs, in 
Town, Suburban, and Country Gardens. By Lewis 
CaAsTLk, formerly of Kew Gardens. 2s. 6d. 





THIRD EDITION OF 
ST. BERNARD’S [Hospital]. 
THIRD EDITION OF 








3y AESCULAPIUS SCALPEL, 


Picture boards, 2s. 


DYING SCIENTIFICALLY : a Key to‘ St. Bernard’s.’ By the Same. Picture boards, 1s, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 








A NEW BOOK BY MR. JAME3 RUSSELL LOWELL. 
POLITICAL ESSAYS. By JAMES RUSSELL Low ELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





TALES OF THE BIRDS. ay W. WARDE Fow er, M. Re Sub-Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘A Year with the Birds.’ With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General R. STRACHEY, R.E., C.8.1. President 


of the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 








HOW THE PEASANT OWNER LIVES IN PARTS OF FRANCE, 
GERMANY, » ITALY, and RUSSIA. _By Lavy VERNEY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By Professor W. MINTO. 
THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. By Professor W. MinTo, 


Author of ‘Crack of Doom.’ 3 vols, Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [Shortly. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of ‘Mr. 
Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Clandius,’ ‘ Paul Patoff, &c. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 21s. 
The ScoTSMAN says :— Mr. Crawford's “Immortals” discourse upon a hendred subjects and ideas. 
They talk well, and there is a keen enjoyment in noticing particularly characteristic touches in their 
discourse...... The book is as full of talent in its author and of enjoyment for its readers as anything Mr. 
Crawford has produced.’ 
By HENRY JAMES. 
THE REVERBERATOR. By Henry Jamss, Author of ‘ The American,’ ‘The 
Europeans,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ ‘ The Princess Casamassima,’ 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


The MoRNING Post says :—‘ “The Reverberator” is a slight story, less long than the majority of the 
author's books, but aiso far more amusing...... In these pages Mr. James's object seems to be the entertain- 
ment of his readers, and this is certainly accomplished.’ 


Rae Now ready, in Eight Volumes. LIBRARY EDITION. pa 


THE WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON.—Library Edition. 


A New Edition in Eight Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s.each. Each Volume may be had separately, as follows :— 


Poems. 2 vols. The Princess: and Maud. Ballads : and other Poems. 
Idylis of the King. Enoch Arden: and In Memoriam. Queen Mary: and Harold. 
Becket: and other Plays. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF BY ANNIE KEARY, BY GEORGE FLEMING. 
* HOGAN, M.P.’ Janet's Home. A —. Novel. 

Hogan, M.P. Oldbury. Mir 
The Hon, Miss Ferrard. Clemency Franklyn. |The ‘Head of Medusa. 
Flitters, Tatte and the |A York and a Lancaster Rose. | Vestigia. 

ry llor; Wee 

m—« Weeds} and other BY HENRY JAMES. BY MRS, MACQUOID. 
——- Carey ge Prinosss Cc npengatea. | Patty. 

say's 2 ren. aisy er; and other Tales. _ 
_| Roderick Mudson BY FRANCES HODGSON 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN | The Madonna of “the Future ; | BURNETT. 
- BaLeves, GENTLEMAN.’ and other Stories. } Louisiana; and That Lass o’ 

J i . 7 4 e's. T Stories. 
The Meaa or the Family. BY MRS. OLIPHANT. Mawoerth’s. a 
Oliv A Son of the Soil. | “ - = 
pe s Husband. The Curate in Charge. BY HELEN JACKSON, 
Two Marriages. i, ay 5 + or ne May. | Ramona : a Story. 

BY HUGH CONWAY. Sir Tom. ; ¥| BY W. E. NORRIS, 
f Vamity Aminte. | eter. —— My Friend Jim. 
tt . ERS + ee BY D, CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Slip ti in the Fens. |The Second Son. Aunt Rachel, 








PAPER ow “THE 


NOTICE. | POST OFFICE—Parcels and Telegraph 


With Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS, appears in 


Che English lustrated Magasine 


For AUGUST. Profusely Illustrated. PRICE SIXPENCE; by post, 8d. 
The Number also contains A RUGBY RAMBLE, by H. A. NEwTon, with Illustrations by W. Harold Oakley; 
THE PATAGONIA, in Two Parts, Part First, by Henry James; FAMILY PORTRAITS, by S. J. WeyMANn; 
THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDE LOT, by Prof. W. Mis’ To; THE OLD TRYST, by MorLzEy ROBERTS} 
MEMORIES, by 8S. ALEXANDER ; ET CAXTERA, by H. D. TRAILL, &e. &e, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 


* Most amusing sketckes......The volume should commend itself to a very wide circle of readers.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
* Probably the best collection of illustrations of American humour that has been made. The anthology has 


not a dull piece in it, and there are few pieces which are not of the richest American flavour,..... It is a prime 
cul'ection.’—ScoTsMAN. 
‘Certainly the best book of the kind yet issued...... Will commend itself to an unusually wide circle of 


readers.’—WEEKLY NEWS. 

* While we have abundant variety of subject, style, and treatment, there is not a single page in the whole 
vulame in which the fun palls on the reader...... By far the best collection of American humour, in the sense 
of being the most readable and enjoyable.’—ScoTrisH L&ADER. 

*As acollection of the best specimens of American humour, this will be found, we believe, to have no rival. 
The illustrations number nearly 200, and are a real addition to the pleasure of reading. which is saying a good 
deal, Mr. Kemble must be a humourist himself, so aptly has he represented thescenes chosen for illustration...... 
‘The book is one that will be in large demand among elocutionists, as well as among all who enjoy bumorous 
writings. —LiTrERARY WORLD. 

*The volume is decidedly representative, including as it does selections from a'most every modern American 
writer...... The editor has included in it the most popular favourites. —-ATHEN ZUM. 

‘Sure to have an immense and well-deserved success.’—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

* The collection is unique in its representative character, and there is not a dull item in the lot.’ 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘From cover to cover it is crammed with humour, and is a never-failing source from which to glean 

readings ” whether afloat or ashore. ADMIRALTY GAZETTE. 


MARK TWAIN’S other Books are as follows: 
The CHOICE WORKS of MARK TWAIN. | The PRINCE and the PAUPER, With 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author, | nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. | 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. boards, 2s. 


® he New 
The INNOCENTS ABROAD: or, The New | 4 TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Mlustra- 


Steamship ‘ Quaker City’s’ Pleasure Excursion to tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, Cheap 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 234 Illustrations. Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s, 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition 

(under the title of ‘Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip’), | The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, &ce. 

post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s. | Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, ; post 8vo, lllustrated 
ROUGHING IT, and The INNOCENTS at | bearde, 3s. 

HOME. With 200 Dlustrations by F. A. Fraser. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. With about 


. exe 800 Original lilustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
The GILDED AGE. By Mark TWAIN and cies te a Pde ee “ 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, With 212 Illustrations extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated 


by T. Copprn. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. atest 
The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. | The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY 
With 111 lllustrations. Crown §vo, cloth extra, | FINN. With 174 lilustrations by E. W. Kemble. 


7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Lllustrated | Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, Cheap Edition, 
boards, 2s. post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s, 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


A Dream and a Forgetting. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


‘We are inclined to doubt whether Mr. Julian Hawthorne has ever yet produced anything on a more 
sustained level of artistic excellence and force than the short story for which he has found the pictnresque tile, 
“A Dream and a Forgetting.”...... Fairfax Boardwine is a wonderful conception ; wonderful in its truth and its 
deep analysis of phases of human nature that are rarely turned to the light. There is about it the inexorable 
fidelity, though nothing of the mere morbidity, of a personal revelation; and if the story really has no foundation 
in fact, it does more credit, in our judgment, to Mr. Hawthorne's creative and imaginative faculties than anything 
else that bas yet come from bis pen.’—Scorrisn LEADER, 

‘An interesting study of character...... It is written in its gifted author’s best style,’and will be widely 
read.’—ScOTSMAN. ‘ : 

‘Mr. Julian Hawthorne is one of those authors who publish nothing which does not bear the guinea stamp, 
and the reader knows that in taking up any work from his pen he is holding a very good thing. The workman- 
ship is always excellent, the diction faultless......Mr. Hawthorne’s work possesses that charm which one looks 
for in vain among the many attributable to the American school of fiction—viz., robustness.'—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* Perhaps because of its moderate length, it seems to us to be better told than most of Mr. Hawthorne's stories. 
The interest does not flag, and the whole thing is a success in its way.,—MaNCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


Also now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
. 2 b ] . 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance, &c. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO,’S PUBLICATIONS. 





EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM, New Votvume. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HANNAH MORE. By CHAR.orre M. YonGceE. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. By Jonun H. INGRAM. [Jn the press. 


LONDON IN 1888. [Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets; 
also by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. Originally compiled by Heksert Fry, Editor of 
* The Royal Guide to the London Charities,’ ‘ Handbook to Normandy,’ ‘The Road to Paris,’ &c. Eighth 
Year of Issue. Revired and Enlarged, 2s. 
Now ready, royal 4to. £3. 3s. ; Coloured, £6. 6s. With 68 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. From the Original Statutes of the various 
Orders of Knighthood and other Sources of Information. By Major J. H. Laurence Arcukr, formerly 
60th King’s Royal Rifie Corps. 

The Daity TELKGRAPH says :—‘ Major Laurence Archer’s “ Orders of Chivalry” embraces, besides the various 
distinctions of British knighthood, all those of foreign origin that are generally recognised. Both the text and 
the designs are in a style befitting the contents of this volume.’ 

NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P. 

With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography from the Author's Original Paint ings on the Spct, 

and 4 Maps. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. By Sir RicHarp Temp ye, Bt., M.P., G.C.S.L, 
C.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon.), Author of ‘ Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepaul, &e. 

The PLares include—Cana of Galilee, Joppa, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Gethsemane, Bethany, Beth- 
lehem, Jacob’s Well, Mount of Beatitudes, Nazareth, Storm on the Lake of Gennezareth, &c. &c. 

‘Every picture is a study in itself...... He has produced a very delightful book, and one that will set the 
Holy Land in quite ar ew aspect to many readers.'—GUARDIAN. : 

‘The speciality of the book is its coloured illustrations—thirty-two admirably rendered reproductions of the 
author's striking studies in oil of historic scenes of the Holy Land.’—TRutTH. « 

‘Its topography is luxurious, and its beautifully executed coloured illustrations produced from the author's 
sketches make it a gift-volume of singular richness,’—BANNER. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. ‘ 
COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. ByT. W. M. Lunp, M.A, Chaplain 
to the school for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jessie 
Macgregor, 10s. 6d. 
‘ The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie Macgregor’s talent. 
In a series of finely executed etchings she has portrayed many of the works of art, the sits, the types and costumes 


of the Italian Lake Land with rare fidelity. —-MoRNING Post. . 
‘It should cei tainly be in the hands of every intelligent tourist making a stay in or near the queen of Italian 


wat rs.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.IH. Prince NAPOLEON 


Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. With Portraits and Biographical Sketch. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: Men, Manners, and Institutions. By 
J.G. ALGER. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
‘We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive remarks on French manners aud 
their consequences.’—TIMES. - . 
‘Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions, with the author's vivacious 
accuracy.’—MORNING Post. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI: an Autobiography. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 5s. 
THE ROMANCE OF LIFE-PRESERVATION,. By James BURNLEY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. i 
_ ‘A thoroughly good book of its kind. A thoroughly successful attempt to embrace in one comprehensive 
v ew the entire scope of life-saving efforts. —VANITY FAIR. 
SOME HOBBY-HORSES, AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. By. A. 
MONTRESOR. Crown 8vo. with Ilustrations, 5s. 
‘Everybody who owns a scrap-book ought to read the instructive and goss'py essay, “How to Keep a 
Scrap-book.”’—SATURDAY REVIEW. - pS sc anaienas . 
FICTION. 
WALTER STANHOPE. By Joun CopLanp. 1 vol. crown 8vo. fy. 
Now ready. 
A MARTYR TO PRIDE. By WALTER STANHOPE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


New Novel, ready at all Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J. W. WEtts, Author of ‘Three Thousand Miles. 
through Brazil.’ 
_ “Interesting not only on account of the exciting story, but also because of the graphic way in which Mr. 
Wells puts before us the scenery of Brazil and the manners and customs of its inhabitante..—SATURDAY REVJEW 

















London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, §.W. 
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MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. © 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


HERR PAULUS 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ &c. 


‘Clever, neatly constructed, and vivaciously written.’—ScoTTisH LEADER. 

‘An enjoyable book...... As interesting a hero of fiction as will be met with in the course of six months’ 
reading of new novels...... A happy blend of humour and pathos and satire which will give its readers ample 
matter for thought as well as for enjoyment.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*In the easy flow of a bright and varied story, and in the careful development of well-conceived characters, 
“ Herr Paulus” is at least equal to any of Mr. Besant’s recent novels. It will be praised by the critic who passes 
his judgment. according to what he believes to be the canons of art, as well as by the ignoramus who never reads 
a book “ when he has anything better to do.”...... The minor characters are cleverly sketched.’—St. JAMES’s, 

‘What Charles Reade was to Government abuses, Walter Besant is to common-sense abuses, and they both 
are the protectors of fools. When he makes up his mind to publish a book, he takes ap a certain subject and 
weaves it into a romance, The outcome of some such have found tangible effect in the East End of London; 
but the incalculable amount of good which has been done to the mind and intellect of the reader who can vouch 
gg Ae “Herr Paulus” is one of the best books Mr. Besant has yet written.”—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

** Herr Paulus” may unhesitatingly be set down as among the very best of Mr. Besant’s work...... The 
novel is throughout written in its author's brightest style, and its humour is that of strong good sense, which is 
the best sort of all, just touched with sufficient pathos now and then.’—GraPnic, 

‘It may truly be said that Mr. Besant has seldom displayed more artistic skill, and has seldom done more 
valuable service.’—CONGRFGATIONAL REVIEW. 

*One of the best things Mr. Besant has done......It seems as if Mr. Besant must be either a propagandist 
or a satirist ; and he is most enjoyable in satire, because it provides most scope for the display of his really 
delicious humour. “ Herr Paulus” is specially rich in it, and is, in spite of its faults, one of its author’s best 
books.’—SrkcTATOR. 

*The motive and moral of Mr. Besant’s book are healthy, as they are in all he has written......He writes 
with all his old quaintness. His characters are as crisp and his satire is as whimsical as ever.’"—-TimEs. 

*“Herr Paulus” should be popular with that probably large class of readers who like their fiction to 
*palpitate with actuality.”’"—WorLpD. 





Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 137 Full-page Plates and Woodcuts, 16s. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ Children of Gibeon’ &c. 


** Fifty Years Ago” is not a novel, but it is doing it but scanty justice to say that it is more amusing than 
many novels...... The book is enriched with a very interesting and complete series of portraits.’—SaTURDAY 
REVIEW. 

*It would be a difficult task to decide which was the best Jubilee book written last year. But it is tolerably 
certain that Mr. Besant’s picture of Great Britain as it was “ Fifty Years Ago,” would be accorded one of the 
highest, if not absolutely the highest, place in that voluminous literature......It bas a far higher value than 
that of any merely ephemeral or occasional work......The book has the charm of being interesting for its 
stimulating and vigorous style as well as for its mz atter. *—SCOTSMAN. 

‘Mr. Besant’s handsome volume. . . is full of life, movement, and colour, and presents a vivid, interesting, 
and able picture of the times, and one which may well inspire hope for the future of England.’—LrEps Mracury. 

*An admirable picture of the manners and customs of our fathers and grandfathers. It is strange, indeed, to 
come upon an annalist with a knowledge of human nature and a sense of humour, and we sometimes almost 
forget that he is writing annals.’— James PAyn, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 

‘Mr. Besant’s handsome and substantial volume, apart from its value as a vivid picture of men and manners, 
is as entertaining almost as one of the author’s novels. The illustrations are a very important part of the work. 
The sketches published at the time have been faithfully reproduced.’--MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* A very entertaining and valuable work...... Amusing and instructive......Nothing is too small, nothing 
too great, to find a place in the pages of this comprehensive and historically valuable volume, and both Mr. 
Besant and the publishers are to be thanked for having put 80 much useful and amusing information within 
reach of the public i in so ple: sant and convenient a form. ’_Pump Court. 





Mi. BESANT’S OTHER WORKS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 
NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illus. boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. BY CELIA’S ARBOUR 





WITH HARP AND CROWN. THE MONKS OF THELE 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. "TWAS IN TRAFPALGAR’S BAY. 
r LI GIRL. THE SEAMY SIDE. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAPT. THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 
HE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 


*,* Also a New UNivorM LIBRARY EDITION of the above Twelve Volumes, reset in new type and printed on a 
large crown 8vo. page, price 6s. each. 


NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illus. boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s 6d. each. 
aby SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: an ale ll a GARDEn FAIR. With 6 Illustrations by 
ery recA With Illustrations by FRED. BARNARD. 


THE Ba TAINS’ ROOM, &c. With Frontispiece by DOROTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece by CHARLES 
HEELER, 





CFILDREN OF GIBEON. UNCLE Yacx, and other Stories. 

THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. With THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: 
Ilirstrations by A. FORESTIER. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Memoir. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing, 
38.6d. THE ART OF FICTION. Demy 8vo, Is. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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| WARD, LOGK, & (C0.’S PUBLIGATIONS. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 8,000 different Volumes in all 
Departments of Literature, Post Free on application. 








THE TIMES says :-—‘ “ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates” is the most universal book of reference in a moderate 
compass that we know of in the English language.’ 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised 
Pa throughout. Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Eighteenth Edition, containing 10,000 distinct Articles, and 
90,000 Dates and Facts. 
‘It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind.’-—STANDARD. 
A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA FOR 30s. 
Containing 4,000 pp., printed in double — and about 50,000 distinct Articles, 2,000 Engravings and 
Coloured Maps. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED EN CYCLOP DIA OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION ; comprising Geography, History, Biography, Science, Art, and Literature. 
This work is now supplied in the following bindings :— 
In Four Volumes, cloth gilt, 30s. ; in Four Volumes, half-Persian, 42s. ; in Six Volumes, cloth gilt, 36s. 
* Beeton’s Encyclopzedia is a perfect mine of information.’—LEDS Mxac URY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut edges, 656 pp. 5s. _s P 
GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Bayarp TAYLOR. Complete Edition, with 
Retsch’'s Outline Illustrations. 

*,* This is a full and complete reprint of BAYARD TAYLor’s rendering of GorTHE’s masterpiece, It is pub- 
lished by special arrangement with Mrs. BayarD TAYLOR, and contains the whole of the Translator’s copious and 
extremely valuable Notes, Introductions, and Appendices. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 pp. 5s. 
MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS: the Poetical Works of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING, 1826-1844. Edited, witha Memoir, by Joun H. INGram, Author of the ‘Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe’ &c, With a Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 
*,* The Memoir by Mr. Ingram, which is included in this new edition, furnishes some fresh items of interest, 
and gives for the first time correct data of Mrs. Browning's life. 
SECOND EDITION Now READY. 
Imperial 16mo. parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 5s. 
¥ A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY : being a Complete Practical Handbook of the 
Twin Sciencesof Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, by means whereof the Past, the Present, and the Future 
may be read in the Formation of the Hands. Preceded by an Introductory Argument upon Cheirosopby 
and its claims to rank as a Physical Science. By EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘ Codex Chiromentiz’ 
&c. With Full-page and other Engravings, by Rosamond B, Horsley. 
‘An exceedingly concise and clearly written guide.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Imperial 4to. attractively bound in parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 7s. 6. 
THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND;; or, the Art of Recognising the Tendencies of 
the Human Mind by the Observation of the formations of the Hands, Translated from the French of 
M. le Capitaine C. S. D’Arpentigny, and edited, with an Introduction, Appendices, and a Commentary on 
the text, by EpwArRD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘A Manual of Cheirosophy’ &c. With Original Plates and 
Explanatory Diagrams by Rosamond Brunel Horsley. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. , 
VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was, and as it Is. An Historical, Practical, and Theoretical 


| Treatise for Violin Makers and Players. By Epwarp Hgron-Atuen, Author of ‘The Ancestry of th 





Violin’ &c. With Photographs, Folding Plates, and about 200 Engravings. 
‘A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive 1 with acclamation.’— YORKSHIRE Post. 


| CHEAP EDITION OF HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready, in Picture Boards, 2s., or cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 


AF ALSE START. By HAw Ley SMart. 


UNIFORM, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, EACH 2 


» FROM POST TO FINISH. THE GREAT TONTINE. BELLES AND RINGERS. 
TIE AND TRICK. RACE FOR A WIFE. AT FAULT. 
FALSE CARDS. PLAY OR PAY. HARD LINES. 
COURTSHIP. CECILE. SOCIAL SINNERS. 
BROKEN BONDS. SUNSHINE AND SNOW. SALVAGE. 


BOUND TO WIN. 





At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls; and 
WARD, LOOK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON E.C, 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING.’ 
Now ready, 2 vols, crown Svo. at all Libraries. 


EVE: a Romance. 


By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ Red Spider,’ &c. 

‘ The incidents are put together with great skill, and the plot is wrought out so as to give a powerful interest 
to its main situations...... A strong story. The characters are drawn in their powerful author’s best manner. 
There are many striking figures among them. The tale, as a whole, is well worthy of its author's reputation, and 
will doubtless find many readers.’—ScoTsMAN. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RED SPIDER. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


The MYSTERY of MIRBRIDGE. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &c. 


* Mr. Payn concentrates as much dramatic interest in “The Mystery of Mirbridge” as migbt suffice for half a 
dozen ordinary novels, It is, of course, well written, and also excellent as a story...... Mr. Payn’s plot is deeply 
interesting. It is difficult to imagine anything more so than this domestic drama, each detail of which he has 
carefully studied.’— MORNING Post. 

‘In Mr. Payn’s best manner. It is thoroughly enjoyable from first to last, and Lady Trevor is a character 
which will stamp itself in the memory of all who read the book.’—ScorsMAn. 

‘When all is seasonably and sensibly disposed for a Midsummer Night's enjoyment, the contented soul will 
study Mr. Payn’s summer novel with much entertainment. It is lightened and brightened with flashes of his 
lively dialogue.’—DaILy NEws. 








In the press, 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits, cloth extra, 24s. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS 
I HAVE KNOWN. 


By JOHN COLEMAN. 


‘Mr. John Coleman's new work, “Players and Playwrights I have Known,” will shortly be published by 
. Chatto & Windus, in two volumes with illustrations, Some of Mr. Coleman's reminiscences have already 
ured in Temple Bar, Longman’s, and othr periodicals, but many of them have been written expressly for this 
hook, Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman’s gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles 
Mathews, Mdme. Vestris, Charles Reade, the Cushmans, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooks, Charles 
Dillon, Ryder, Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, and 
Sothern.’—GLOoBE, 









Post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. 


With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a revised and 
augmented Code of Laws. 


By ABRAHAM §. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. 


‘A comprehensive, clear, and concise exposition of the game...... provides sufficient instruction for the 
novice, reliable advice to the learner, and a competent authority to the expert.’—JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

* The little work is exceedingly well done, and should be sure of a welcome from card-players.’-—ScoTSMAN. 

‘ The authors have revised the code of laws in such a manner that all cases commonly arising are clearly 
and fairly provioced for.—-MoORNING Post, 

‘The book is tastefully got-up, the method and principles are lucidly explained, and the illustrative hands 
will materially aid the student in obtaining a good insight into the main features of the game.’ 

: ; PICTORIAL WORLD. 

‘Messrs. Wilks an¢ Pardon have produced exactly what is wanted—a treatise on Solo Whist, which begins 
at the beginning aiv: curries the student to the end of the play without assuming that he knows all about it 
be‘ore he begius.,....Gives all the phases of the game.’—GLAasGow HERALD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BACON’S NEW SERIES OF 


COUNTY MAPS WITH GUIDES. 


SUITED FOR TOURISTS, CYCLISTS, &c. 


The County Maps are wholly unsurpassed, being reduced from the Ordnance Survey and corrected to date. 
They are on a large scale, and show. all the rvads in a conspicuous manner; also all towns, villages, farms 
gentlemen's seats, railways, and stations. 

The Guides contain a great amount of valuable information condensed within a small compass. The matter 
is conveniently classified under distinct headings, and include the Political and Physical Geography, Geology. 
History, Industries, and the Antiquities and Places of Interest of each County. The Principal Towns and their 
Industries are fully described, and each Guide is accompanied with an Alphabetical Index to the Towns and 
Villages, showing their population, with Reference Figures and Letters to correspond with those on the Map. 

Prive 6d. each, or with the Map on cloth and in cloth case, 1s. Detailed List post free on application. 











PLANS AND ENVIRONS OF THE FOLLOWING SEASIDE TOWNS, &c.:— 
Bath, Bridlington, Brighton, Cheltenham, Eastbourne, Hastings, llfracombe, Margate, Portsmouth, Ryde, 
Scarborough, Southampton, Tunbridge Wells, Ventnor, and Worthing; also Isle of Wight, Isle of Man, 
Kent Watering Places, Lake District, Lakes of Killarney, North and South Wales, 6d. each paper; on 
cloth, iu cloth case, 1s. Complete List post free on application. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE THAMES FROM OXFORD TO LONDON. Printed 
in Colours. With Descriptive Guide of 48 pp., List of Hotels, Boat-builders, Fishing Tackle Makers, &c., 
and Table of nearly 400 distances. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, Map on paper, 2s. 6d.; ditto, Map on 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CYCLISTS’ ROAD MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. In7 Sheets, with the Main Roads 
specially Coloured. Price of each sheet, in case, 1s.; flexible cloth, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, cut to fold, in case, 3s, 6d. 

CYCLING ROAD MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Showing the distances of every 
Town from London. In one sheet, folded in case, 1s. ; on flexible linen, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, cut to fold, 3s. 6d. 








Super-royal quarto, cloth gilt, 35s.; half-morocco, Maps on guards, 50s.; best morocco, gilt elegant, 75s. 
BACON’S LARGE-SCALE ATLAS OF THE BRITISH ISLES, containing Maps of all 
the Counties of England, drawn from the Ordnance Surveys, with more names than any other County Maps. 
Also special Maps of Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Isle of Wight, Isle of Man, Orkney, Shetland, and Channel 
Islands, A four-sheet Plan of London. Plans and Environs of all the principal Towns, and a Geological 
Map of England. An Index to 50,000 Towns, Villages, &c., with their population ; Description of 1,000 
principal Towns and 50 pages of General Information. 


London: G. W. BACON & CO., 127 Strand, W.C. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EDITION, PRICE 1s. 6d. 


FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES. 


Edited by JOHN LANE. 


‘Mr. Lane, who succeeded the late Mr. Herbert Fry as editor, seems to have executed his task with great 
care and judgment, and to have brought his information well down to date.’—TIMEs. 

* The book cannot fail to prove of considerable service to the charitable. The arrangement of the volume is 
excellent.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


HARITY, WHERE AND TO WHOM TO GIVE. See HERBERT FRY’S 
ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8. 


‘UBSCRIPTIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR MEN, WOMEN, OR CHILDREN ; 
Asylums for the Poor, the Sick, the Afflicted in Body or Mind, and for the Incurable ; Orphanages ; Homes 
for Aged Destitute Men, Women, and Children ; Refuges for the Destitute and Homeless Poor ; Rescue Societies 
for the Rescue of Young Girls; Reformatories ; Societies und Missions for Spreading the Gospel at Home and 
Abroad ; Societies for Assisting the Pcor Clergy and Professional Men of all Classes in need, their Widows, and 
their Children ; Schools for the Education of the Children of Poor Gentry, and of the Poor of all Classes ; Homes 
for Working Boys and Girls; Societies for the Distribution of Food, Clothing, and Coals to the Destitute, 
See HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES for 1887-8. 
ONATIONS TO CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. See Appeals in the 


Appendix to HERBERT FRY'S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8. 
EGACIES, TO WHOM TO BEQUEATH. See Appendix to HERBERT FRY’S 
ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES for 1887-8. 
[TRUSTEES TO FUNDS BEQUEATHED TO CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 


_ to be distributed as such Trustees may decide, should consult HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the 
LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8, 


AWYERS HAVING TO GIVE ADVICE AS TO THE BEST CHARITIES 


4 TO WHICH TO MAKE BEQUESTS, should read the numerous Appeals in HERBERT FRY’§ ROYAL 
GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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One SHhilling Monthlp. 


BELGRAVTIA. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 





Under-Currents ms =s me me ... By the AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 
Lord Dunciman’s Dilemma . om at .. By Joun K. Leys. 
Foretold by the Cards .... me a .. By OLGA GRANT. 

John Everard’s Difficulties ... wt .. By AuGusta CHAMBERS. 
How I Became a Novelist ea at ... By REUBEN DELL. 

Nat one sat ove ose we ate .. By DENIS DESMOND 

* Bon Garcon’ , eee : ote .. By ANDRE MENNERT. 

The Wild Record of Jabez Speed eee ... By CLEMENT BIRD. 

The Blackhall Ghosts ... sad sea .. By SARAH TYTLER. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 
have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, Mrs. 
ALLEN, GRANT. 
ANSTEY, F. 
AsHByY-STERRY, J. 


FRANCILION, R. E, 

GIBBON, CHARLES. 

GossE, EpMUND W. 

GouLb, Rev. 8. BARING, M.A. 
GRAVES, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-MuRRAY, E. C, 
Baker, H. BARTON. GREVILLE, HENRI. NICHOLSON, EDWARD Bynon, M.A, 
BARDSLEY, Rav. C. W., M.A. Harpy, I. Durrus. Norris, W. E. 

* BASIL.” HARpY, THOMAS. OvuIDA. 

BEDE, CUTHBERT. HAKE, A. EGMONT. Payn, JAMES. 

Bennett, W. C., LL.D. HATTON, JOSEPH. Proctor, RIcHARD A. 

BESANT, WALTER, M.A, HAWEIs, Mrs, H. R. RANKING, B, MONTGOMERIE, 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA. HawsEls, Rev. H. R., M.A. READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 

BLACK, WILLIAM G., F.S.A.Scot. HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. Rick, J AMES. 

Boyz, FRED. Hay, Mary CEcIL. RIMMER, ALFRED. 

Brappon, Miss M. E. HENLEY, W. E. Rosrnson, A. Mary F, 

Bret HARTE. HERVEY, CHARLES. Rosinson, F. W. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT. Hoey, Mrs, CASHEL, ROBINSON, PHIL. 

CAMERON, Mrs, LOVETT. HUEFFER, FRANCIS. Rocxstro, W. 8. 

CHILD, THEODORE. Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W, RussEii, W. CLARK. 

CoBBAN, J. MACLAKEN. Japp, ALEX. H., LL.D. St. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 

CoLuins, MORTIMER, KENT, PHILIP. SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS. 
CoLLins, WILKIE, KInGsLey, HENRY. Scott, CLEMENT. 

Comyns-Carr, Mrs. J. KNIGHT, JOSEPH. SENIOR, WILLIAM. 

Cook, Dutron. LANG, ANDREW. SHEPHERD, R. HERNE, 

CuMMING, C. F. GORDON. LAWLEss, Hon. EMILY. SHERER, J. W., C.S.i. 

DAavipson, H. COLEMAN. Leieu, Henry 8. Stack, HENRY J. 

Dixon, M. Hepworrs. LEwIis, ANGELO J, Sprient, T. W. 

Dosson, AUSTIN. Linton, E. Lynn. STODDARD, R. H. 

DowLING, RICHARD. Lucy, Henry W. SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 


MARZIALS, THEO. 
MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 
MILLER, Mrs. Fenwick. 
Murray, D. CHRISTIE. 


Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A. 
Dyer, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M.A. 
Escort, T. H. 8, 

FAWCETT, EDGAR. 

Fie.p, Karte. 

FirzGERALD, PERCY. 

FonBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 





ForssEs, ARCHIBALD. 


McCartTuy, JusTIN, M.P. 
McCartuy, Justin H., M.P. 
MACKAY, CHARLES, LL.D. 
MAcAvuLay, C. TREVELYAN, 
MACQUOID, KATHARINE 8. 
MALLock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 





TAYLOR, IDA ASHWORTH, 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR, 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS. 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

WATKINS, Rev. M. G., M.A. 
Watson, T. MALCOLM. 
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Wutson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 





Now ready, with Three Full-page Illustrations, price ONE SHILLING. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


(AN EXTRA NUMBER, COMPLETE IN 


Brother Augustine’s Love Story. _ By 
KATHARINE MACWHIRTER, Illustrated by J. Mac- 


wuHirtTer, A.R.A. 


A Simple Maiden. By T. W. Spsricur. 
By FRANK REDE FoWKE. 
An Appeal. By A. E. Mackinrosu. Illustrated 


Our ater Picnic. 


by HENry CAMPOTOSTO. 
‘When Doctors Differ.’ 
HAVILLAND. 


By SAUMAREZ DE 


CONTENTS: 


ITSELF.) 


*‘ Payment for a Life.’ By RicHArp MARsH. 

In the Nick of Time. By Arcuiz FAIRBAIRN. 

A Summer Idyl. By W. Macravisn. Illustrated 
by Epwin HuG@aeEs, 

Where Breakers Foam. By HELEN WALLACE, 

A Blue Serge Suit. By Roperr Samper. 


Her Sister Ebba, By Many MACFARLANE, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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THE SOCIETY HERALD: 


A Weekly Record of Social, Political, Theatrical, Literary, 
and Financial Events. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





LONDON CHIEF OFFICES :—191 FLEET STREET, 


E.C. 


PARIS OFFICES :—17 Avenue de l’Opera, and at Neal’s Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :—5 Union Square. 


CHICAGO OFFICE :—101 State Street. 





* THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES CONTAINED IN 


THE SOCIETY HERALD 


ARE 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS WITH CELEBRITIES. 


LETTERS TO SOME PEOPLE, BY 
JUNIUS SECUNDUS. 


THE BEST & MOST ORIGINAL ARTICLES. | 


THE SMARTEST & MOST AMUSING SOCIETY 
PARAGRAPHS UPON PAST, PRESENT, AND | 
COMING EVENTS. 

THE FRESHEST REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE LATEST NEW MUSIC, | 

A COMPLETE REVIEW OF 
THEATRICAL & MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS, 

Written in brief, smart paragraphs, by PITTITE. 


| 


THE WEEK’S | 





| 
FASHION’S VOICE. 
| 


Being a specially complete article | 
upon the coming Fashions. 


FINANCIAL ECHOES: 


Being a full record of, and searchin 
eriticism into, Stocks and Shares an 
New Companies, 


THE ‘HERALD’S’ RECIPES: 


| Being a series of the best and always 
| original Recipes and Menus, special y 
composed for readers of this tourna 


THE ‘HERALD’S’ STORIES. 








| Written by ~ most popular authors 


of the day. 


| SPECIAL ARTICLES UPON CURRENT EVENTS. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
&c. &e. &e. 





A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Its chief features are personal interviews, letters to 
celebrities, and a series of signed articles upon current 
events,’—TRE MORNING Post. 

* THE SocreTY HERALD appears to have taken the 
foremost place amongst society papers. The public 
may feel confident that with the increased price will 
come increased value, and that a thorough good six- 
pennyworth of smart news, paragraphs and attractive 
articles will be offered to them.’—THE EVENING NEWS. 

‘One of the most readable of the society weeklies is 
undoubtedly THE Socrkry HERALD, which, although 
only six months old, has made wonderful headway, and 
is seen here, there, and everywhere. Conducted by its 
present spirited ‘and well-informed editor, who is 
assisted by an excellent staff, Tuz Socrery HERALD 
can scarcely do otherwise than succeed.’ 

THE LIGHTHOUSE. 





‘It gives fair promise of possessing all the require- 
ments for bringing success to a paper of its class..—THE 
NEWRY REPORTER. 


* It is beautifully printed,and the get-up is excellent,’ 
THE CouNnTY HERALD. 


‘ Tae Socrety HERALD is written with more than 
usual brilliancy, and contains a great deal of lively 
gossip, fashionable, theatrical, sporting, &c.’ 

WARRINGTON GUARDIAN. 


‘The public are prepared to accept it on its merits. 
We understand that the sale of Tar Socrery HEraLp 
has been so large that it has been necessary to issue a 
second edition.’—-BLACKBURN EVENING EXPRESS. 





THE SOCIETY HERALD, Price 6D. 


EVERY MONDAY, TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 





London Offices: 191 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE MARRIED: 
TALES OF A VILLAGE INN. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of ‘The Dagonet Ballads’ &c. 


* Whoever has read “ Mary Jane's Memoirs” will need no recommendation of the volume which continnes 
them and gives an accevnt of “Mary Jane Married.” All the stories are short, and all are interesting. The 
genial figures of Mary Jane and her husband give them a peculiar zest. The volume is heartily enjoyable, and 
will find many readers.’ — ScorsMAN,. 

*Told with admirable freshness and humour, and with the realistic touch which Mr. Sims writes with a kind 
of gentle poetry and pathos peculiarly hisown. We have always thought that if Mr. Sims would seriously take 
to constructing a realistic novel he would beat Zola into fits. ‘* Mary Jane” is one of his best English types, and 
both her slavey and the hotel-keeper’s wife are fresh, natural, interesting, and English —a real creation.’—STar. 

* These tales of a village inn do but whet the desire to peruse many more pages of Mary Jane's experience— 
sometimes sad, sometimes mirth-provoking. The entire book is still more delightful than its predecessor.’ 

MORNING Post. 

* Many a pathetic, humorous, and even exciting story will be found wrapped up in the commonplace narrative 
of Mistress Mary Jane Beckett.’—ATHEN £UM. 

‘Everyone who laughed over “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs” will like the further instalment of this loquacious young 
woman's experiences...... “Mary Jane” is but a peg to hang many an amusing page upon; and those who 
relished her quaint, incisively expressed views of life from basement and attic will like her equally now she is pro- 
Moted to a well-kept bar and snug parlour.,—DAiLY TELEGRAPH, 

* The author of “The Dagonet Ballads” is able to portray both the tragedy and comedy of human life with 
singular power......The book is full of keen insight into character, genuine humour, and overflowing vitality. 
“ Mary Jane” has not lost in the slightest degree her power of graphic description; and some of the tales are 
as droll as they are realistic—and that is saying a good deal.’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

* If possibie, this is even a better book than “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs,” the subject being a wider one, and the 
book fuller of incident...... There are passages in Mr. Sims’s books which are quite as good as any Dickens ever 
penned ; and he has the same remarkable insight into human nature, and the same sympathy with it, which 
created such books as “‘ Barnaby Rudge,” “ David Copperfield,” and their fellows.’—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

*The art of Mr. Sims in this book, as in its predecessor, is really inimitable of its kind......The stories are 
slight in texture, but their charm lies in the style of the telling.’—-CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

‘Mr. Sims, whether speaking with unveiled face or from behind a feminine mask, is a capital raconteur. He 
is pleasantly fertile in the kind of invention best suited to the purposes of the short tale; his hand, in dealing 
with a humerous or pathetic motive, is light and dexterous......The stories provide very pleasant and entertain- 
ing reading.’—ACADEMY., 

‘The book is thoroughly readable, and there are characters enough in it to furnish materials for half a dozen 
ordinary novels.’.—GLASGoW HERALD. 


Also, uniform, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPHED PORTRAIT OF MARY JANE. 


*A quite Defoe-like revelation...... It is, in effect, a series of social sketches drawn by a keen and humorous 
observer...... Can be heartily recommended to all and sundry.’— GLOBE. 

‘A very entertaining autobiography...... Mary Jane has a faculty for observing character, and a power of 
delineating its movements and development, not distantly related to those of Mr. Sims himself...... Mary Jane 
has sv full a fund of exciting incident to draw upon, and so pleasant a manner of philosophising, in her homely 
way, upon the ups and downs of a servant’s life, that should she ever take the field as a novelist independently of 
her present sponsor, he will have a formidable rival to contend with.’— ScoTSMAN. 

‘There are some pages in these memoirs which it is impossible to read without laughing heartily, while the 
chapters devoted to the account of the Chelsea mystery are almost tragic in their intense realism...... Dickens 
never did anything better than “ Mrs. Three-doors-up,” or “ Mr. Saxon, the author, and his mother-in-law.” ...... 
The book is full of unvarnished naturalism of a healthy, sensible, wholesome kind. It is quite the best thing 
Mr. Sims has yet written.’—WHIrkHALL REVIEW. 

* Much of the book is broad comedy, and most laughter-provoking, and reminds one of the best of the famous 
“Mrs, Brown.”......Generally, the book is remarkable for its Defoe-like verisimilitude, and added to this is an 
inexhaustible fund of humour and broad though harmless fun.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 

* Genuine amusement awaits the public in the perusal of Mary Jane's experiences, edited by the popular writer 
who has put them into book form. This view of the world from the housemaid’s pantry is full of shrewd observation 
and apparently unconscious humour, and is throughout diverting.’—MORNING Post. 

* Mr. Sims is a clever story-teller, but he is to be admired for his philanthropic spirit even more than for his 
artistic skill...... Mary Jane's observations are shrewd and suggestive...... There is a realistic tene about the 
whole which makes these records interesting. -CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


Also by GEORGE R. SIMS. Each post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. | THE RING 0’ BELLS. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The Mystery of Mirbridge. By Jaws Payy. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. E [ad : SS ee 

Ewe : a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring’ &. 2 vols. 

Herr Paulus: bis Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By WatTer 
BESANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 

The Devil’s Die. By Grant Atten. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 

This Mortal Coil. By Grant ALLEN. 8 vols. [Shortly 


The Man-Hunter: Stories from the Note-book of a Detective. 
By Dick DONOVAN. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


A Strange Manuscript found in a 
Copper Cylinder. W ith Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra, 5s. (Shortly. 


King or Knave? By R. E. Francitton. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
The Lindsays: a Komance. By Jonn Leys. 8 vols. atall Libraries. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance, &c. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; and at all Libraries. 


A Dream anda Forgetting: a Novel. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Agatha Page : : a Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. 2 vols. [sepr. 


Ewery Inch a Soldier. By M. J. Cotqunoun. 8 vols. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By 


H. F. Woop. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistm Murray, Author of 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


One Traveller Returns. By D. Caristm Murray and 
HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Pine and Palm. By Moncurz D. Conway. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS — ow Publishing. 



























































BY GRANT ALLEN. BY MARY LINSKILL. 

In All Shades.—The Beckoning Hand. In Exchange for a Soul. 
BY WALTER BESANT. BY MARK TWAIN. 

Children of Gibeon. The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY HALL CAINE. BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


A Son of Hagar. 


BY COMMANDER CAMERON. piresnnggaety nln ute ieas 





The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince.’ BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. The Primrose Path. ’ 
The Evil Genius. The Greatest Heiressin England. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. BY JAMES PAYN. 
Fatal Zero: a Homburg Diary. Holiday Tasks 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC. BY C. L. PIRKIS. 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. | Lady Lovelace. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. | BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Heart’s Delight. A Voyage to the Cape, 
BY BRET HARTE. | BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. Mary Jane Married. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
Miss Cadogna.—Love, or a Name. The Golden Hoop, &c. 
BY MARGARET HUNT. BY SARAH TYTLER. 
___That Other Person. Disappeared.—Citoyenne Jacqueline, 








THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By LupDovic HALEvy, of the French Academy. Translated into English. With 36 Photo- 
gravure Illustrations by Goupil & Co., after the Drawings of Madame MADELEINE LEMAIRE, 
Only 250 copies of this choice book are being printed (in large 4to.) for the English market, 
each one numbered. The price may be learned from any Bookseller. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S A NNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
The Dagonet Reciter: Choice Readings in Prose and Verse 


from the Writings of GEORGE R. Sims. Selected by Himself. Post 8vo. illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Preparing. _ 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uni- 
form with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 700 
pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


The Blackhall Ghosts: 2 Novel. By Saran Tyrie. 


. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. (Preparing. _ 


- NEW VOLUMES OF ‘PICCADILLY NOVELS.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Deemster (on which is founded ‘ Ben-my-Chree’), By HALL CAINE. 
The World Went Yery Well Then. By WALTER BESANT. 
The Heir of Linmne. By Ropert BUCHANAN. 

Red Spider. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ 

Paston Carew: Millionaire and Miser. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Little Nowels. By WILKIE CoLLins. 

Glowr-worm Tales. By JAMES PAYN. 


Broken Wings: a Novel. By Avery Macaupine, Author of 
‘ Teresa Itasca.’ With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESsy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. By 
CHARLES JAMES. Post 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 67. 


Halt-Hours with the Best Novelists of 
the Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Critical and 
3iographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. [Preparing. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a large crown 8vo. page and 
handsomely bound in cloth, are now publishing, at 6s. each. 
1. Ready-Money Mortiby. With a Portrait | 6 The Monks of Thelema, 


























< 7 Rick, and a Preface by WALTER | % By Celia’s Arbour. 
2. My Little Girl. Be ~~ —; + ~pneees 
3. ith Harp and Crown. ? camy side. 
4. This Son of Vulcan 10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft. [July. 
5. The Golden Butterily. With a Portrait of ll. *Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. [Aug. 
WALTER BESANT. | 12. The Ten Years’ Tenant. (Sept. 


Fifty Years Ago. By Watrer Bzsant, Author of ‘All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.’ With One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates and 
Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Imfelicia: Poems. By Apan Isaacs Menken. A New Edition, 
with a Biographical Preface, numerous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis and F. O, C. 
DARLEY, Steel-plate Portrait, and Facsimile of a Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. 
seautifully printed on small 4to. ivory paper, with red border to each page, and 
_ handsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Carols of Cockayne. By Heyry 8. Lricu. A New 


Edition, printed on fcp. 8vo. hand-made paper and bound in buckram. 5s. 











The Complete Works in Werse and 
Prose of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

*,* Also a Large-paper E:ition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


Locrine: a Tragedy. By Atcernon CHARLES SwinsuRNE. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of 

___ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

English Newrspapers: Chapters in the History of 
Journalism. By H. R. Fox BourNgE, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Rosert Bucnanan, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, buckram, 6s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS Piccadilly, W. 
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__ CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. _ 


Uncle Sam at Home. By Hanotp Brypers. With 
90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Playersand Playwrights Ihave Known. 
_By JOHN COLEMAN. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s, (Shortly. 


The Horse and his Rider: an Anecdotic Medley. By 


‘THORMANBY.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. Shortly. _ 


The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star’: a Collection 


of Maritime Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. C rown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Clark Russell’s Sea Books. Being the Six Volumes 
entitled—1. Round the Galley Fire. 2. On the Fo’k’sle Head. 3. In the 
Middle Watch. 4. A Vo age to the Cape. 5. A Book for the Hammock. 
6. The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star,’ Arranged in a handsomely gilt cloth case, 
price complete, 36s. 

* The volumes may also be had separately at 6s, each ; and the first four also in 
cheap form, at 2s. each. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. 


By WALTER BESANT. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


The Life of the Fields. By Ricnarp Jerrerms. New 
and Cheaper Edition. (Uniform with ‘ Nature near London.’) Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Englishman’s House: a Practical Guide to all 
interested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&c. By C.J. RICHARDSON. Fourth Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and 534 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Society im Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 



































PAUL VASILI. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. _ 
Society out of Town. By A Forzicen Reswent, Author 
of ‘Society in London.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 








Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 


PEARCE EDG@cUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A Day’s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium. With 


Sketches in facsimile. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to. picture cover, 1s. 


The Country of the Passion Play, and the 
Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. By L. G. SEGUIN. With a Map and 37 
Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Walks in Algiers and its Surroundings. 
By L. G. SEGUIN. With 2 Maps and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Bird Life in England. By Epwin Lester Arnyoxp, 

} Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
3y Poin Roprnson, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 




















8vo. cloth extra,7s.6@. 00° __[Preparing. _ 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By 1. F. Txiszxron Dyzr, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. _ 





The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip.’ With 300 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Wictorian Poets. By Epmunp Crarence Strepman. A New 
(the Fourteenth) Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


WORKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


UNIFORM EDITION, handsomely bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 








Familiar Studies of Men and Books. | Prince Otto. | The Merry Men. 
New Arabian Nights. Memories and Portraits. 
The Silverado Squatters. Virginibus Puerisque. 


Underwoods: Poems. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
Bible Characters: Siudies of Jonah, Nehemiah, &. By the 


late CHARLES READE, Author of ‘It is Never too Late to Mend.’ Post 8vo. leatherette, 1s. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
‘Whistler ». Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. 


How to Play Solo Whist. With Specimen Hands and 


a revised Code of Laws. By A.S. WILKS and C. F. PARDON. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Modern Street Ballads. Collected and Kdited by Jonn 
AsHTON, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With nearly 60 Illus- 
trations in facsimile. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 

*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed : all numbered), bound in half-parchment. The 
price of the special copies may be learned from any Bookseller. 

English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First By JouN ASHTON, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.’ With 115 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Just 
_McCartny, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [ Vol. 1/. Preparing. 
NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 

Belgravia for 1888.—Two New Serial Stories are now 

appearing : UNDERCURRENTS, by the Author of ‘ PHyLLis’; and THE BLACKHALL 
GHOSTS, by SARAH TYTLER. 


Belgravia Holiday Number. A Collection of 


Stories, each complete in itself. With Illustrations. One Shilling. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888. 
One Shilling Monthly. In addition to Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and 
Art. ‘ SCIENCE NOTES,’ by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘ TABLE TALK,’ 
by SYLVANUS URBAN, appear Monthly. 


Science-Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Academy Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. Ils. 

Groswenor Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. Is. 

The New Gallery (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. ls. 
Wralford’s County Families of the United 


Kingdom. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c. 
of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Clubs, &c. Twenty-eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

Wralford’s Shilling Peerage (1888). Containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish 
Peers, Addresses, kc. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

Wralford’s Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, kc. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1888). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, ls. 

Wralford’s Shilling House of Commons (1888). 
Containing a List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and House of Commons (1888). Royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 















































Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, ke. Edited by JoHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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5 GUARANTEED 
PURE 
SOLUBLE COCOA. 























Retailed in }, 4 & 1 1b. Tins | 
at 1/-, 1/11, & 3/8. 


Sole Address—45 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















Now ready, in Five Vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols. 


Vou. I. Introduction by the Editor; The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; 
Shelley’s Correspordence with Stockdale; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, and other Poems;. Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, &e. 

Vou. Il. Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt of 
Islam’); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo (from Shelley’s omen Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vou. III. Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript); and other Pieces not brought together in 

e oidinary editions. 


PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols. 


Vou. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St.Irvyne; The Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; 
A Refutation of Deism; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments 

VoL. Il. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with the addition of some Minor Pieces of 
great interest and rarity, including one recently discovered by Professor DOWDEN 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

*.* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, to be had in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the Five Volumes 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 


VOSE'S PATENT “ HYDROPULT,” 


Laas SST 


Portable Garden and Fire Engine 


made ; Weighs but 8 Ibs., and will 
THROW WATER 50 FEET. 


It can be used for Watering Beds, Sprinkling Gravel 
Waiks, Cleansing Trees from Insects, Dust, &c., 
Washing Carriages, Cleaning Windows, an nd for 
all purposes for which a Hydrant or Force Pump is 
applicable. A= 

As a Fire Engine it is most effective, especially at the TX 
earlier stages of a fire, and no housel.old should be without 

one for this reason alone. 


Manufacturers_GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, 
Birmingham; 21 Moorgate Street, London; and 42 Rue Servan, Paris, 
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MR. R. A. PROCTOR'S LECTURE TOUR, 


From OCTOBER 1888 to APRIL 1889. 


SUBJECTS : 


1. LIFE OF WORLDS. 
2. THE SUN. 


5. COMETS AND METEORS. 
6. THE STAR DEPTHS. 
7. VOLCANOES. 


|| 8. THE MOON. 


4. THE UNIVERSE. ' 8. THE GREAT PYRAMID. 
EACH LECTURE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Mr. Ricnarp A. Proctor purposes to Lecture in Great Britain during 
the Winter of 1888-89. Dates can be booked and arrangements made for 
Lectures by him during the months of October, November, and December, 
1888, and January, February, March, and April, 1889. 

Mr. Proctor will provide a great number of beautiful slides for the illus- 
tration of each Lecture ; but he cannot undertake to supply the lantern or a 
man to work it. A good lantern and a skilful operator should be secured by 
societies, as the interest of the Lectures will be greatly enhanced by them. 


All communications respecting terms and vacant dates should be addressed 
to Mr. Joun Fuack, 122 High Holborn, London. 


THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
How to Play Whist, with the Laws | Nature Studies. Reprinted from 


and Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Knowledge. By GRANT ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘ Five or CLubs’ THOMAS FosTrER, EpwarD CLopp, and RicHARD 
(RicHARD A. Procror). Crown 8vo. 5s, A. Procror, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Home Whist: an Easy Gnide to 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By ‘Five oF CLUBS’ (RICHARD A. | 
Procror). 16mo. Is. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
Knowledge. By EpwArpD CLopp, ANDREW WILSoN, 
THOMAS Foster, A. C. RANYARD, and RiIcHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series | 
of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By Rough Ways Made Smooth : a 


> 5s. ae . = . a — pa “a 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an | By Ricuarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in boa 
Twelve Large Maps. By RicHarp A. PRrocror. Our Place Among Infinities ° a 


Imperial 8vo, 5s. Series of Essays contrasting our Little Abode in 


r: Space and Time with the Infinities around us, 
Strength and Happiness. With By RicHarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Nine Illustrations. By RicHarp A. Procror. | 
Crown 8vo. 5s. | ° 
"icles, an , The Expanse of Heaven: a Series 
The Seasons Pictured in Forty- of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. 
eight Sun-views of the Earth, and Twenty-four By RicHArp A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Zodiacal Mapa and other Drawings. By RIcHARD : . 
A. Procror. Demy 4to. 6s. Pleasant Ways in Science. By 
The Star Primer: showing the RicuarD A. Proctor, Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Starry Sky, Week by Week, in Twenty-four 
Hourly Maps, By RicHarp A.Proctor. Crown | My ths and Marvels of Astronomy. 


4to. 2s. 6d. By RicHarD A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S = sawetzs ann price tists, post-PREE. 
IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


pw _ zs per dozen. Hemstitched, Sf rt per —_ 


” ” 
By ‘Appointments "to the Queen, and the Empress of Germany. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address—* LINEN,’ BELFAST. 














* Exquisite elite dios fold price. Yep tty i s covert: « ous, aan 2 
~~ ares -— les ‘0 rom r dozen ent’: 3 0 / ° 
LINEN °; 5/I per doz. Cuffs :—For Ladies od ft) &/I to 10/9 per doz. 


COLLARS, CUFES, fine Cin win tii 


Linen Fronts, 35/6 )er 


ND PRICE LISTS, : Y 
SAMPLES AND PRICE anv SHIRTS, (3520; 


* Old Shirts made as good as New with best materials in Neckbands, Fronts, and Cuffs, for 
14/- the half dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


In reduced facsimile, by a photographic process, bound half-roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Wint1AM SHAKESPEARES Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. London : Printed by Isaac IaacaGarp 
: and Ep. Biount, 1623. 


Upon the First Fouio Mr. Ignatius Donnelly bases his claim of the discovery of a cipher, which, if he is right, 
4 proves the Baconian authorship of the Plays. Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
secret political history can be translated out of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
facsimile copy, is thus an indispensable companion to his recently published volumes. 

Besides the supposed cipher feature in this edition, the volume is the most interesting and valuable one in 
the whole range of English literature. No other work at all approaches it in critical value. When it is remem- 
bered that this volume is the SOLE AUTHCRITY for the text of the Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure tor 
Measure, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The 
Winter's Tale—its unrivalled importance will be at once recognised 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


'} ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBERT. 


In Two Series, each complete in itself, price 2s, 6d. each. 











The First Series contains 
The Wicked World—Pygmalion and Galatea—Charity—-The Prinecess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 
The Second Series contains 
Broken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore ’—The Soreerer—The Pirates of Penzance. 


EIGHT ORIGINAL COMIC OPERAS. 
Written by W. 8. GILBERT. Containing 
The Soreerer—H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore’—The Pirates of Penzance —Iolanthe— 
Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jury. 
Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


A CURE FOR ALL!! 
HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 
OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 


GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly 
if Holloway’ 3 Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 
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EVERY ON SHOULD USE 


GOODALIS Fi") SPECIALTIES 


=——s 


- SEVEN PRIZE “<__..» MEDALS AWARDED 


> = ed 
Z Se 


SOLD EVERYWHERE __ 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Most Delicious Sauce inthe World. Bottles, 6d., 1s. and 2s. each, 


COODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World, 1d. Packets; 6d., rs., 2s. and ss. Tins. 


SOODALL’S ECC POWDER, 


One 6d. Tin equal to 25 Eggs. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s. & 5s. Tins. 


COODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


Delicious Custards without Eggs. In Boxes, 2d., 6d. and 1s. each. 


COODALL’S BLANCMANCE POWDER, 


Delicious Blancmange in a few minutes. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 





COODALL’S QUININE WINE, B.P. 


Best Tonic yet introduced. Bottles, 6d., 1s. and 2s. each. 


COODALL’S CINCER-BEER POWDER, 


Makes 3 Gallons of Best Ginger-Beer for 3d. Packets, 3d. and 6d. 


COODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLASK, 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. 6d. and 1s. Bottles. 





GOODALL’S LAVENDER WATER, 


A Rich and Lasting Perfume. Bottles, 1s., 2s., 5s. & 10s. 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S PLATE POWDER, 


For Polishing and Cleaning all Metals. Boxes, 6d., 1s. and 2s. each. 


COODALL’S CALF’S FOOT JELLY, 


Pure, Strengthening, Palatable. Bottles, rs., rs. 6d. and 2s. each. 


So_p By att Grocers, CHEemists, OILMEN, 
Patent MenpicineE Deaters, &c. 


For a Choice Selection of Excellent and Palatable 
. HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 

Write to Messrs. GoopaLt, Backnouse & Co., LEEDs, enclosing 
a Penny Stamp for Postage, when you will be presented with < 
Valuable Book of more than 100 pages, bound in Cloth, and fully 
Illustrated, called 

ce 

GOoOonD THINGS ” 


Mapg, Saip anv Dong, ror Every Home anp Hovsgnotp, 








FREEMAN’S 
SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS, 


Sold in Bottles, at 2'9, 4/6, 11|- & 33\- each. 


—— 


SEX 
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@FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE CIFE®? 1: warranted to cleanse the blood from all impui- 
— from whatever cause arising. For Scrofu'a, 

Scurvy, Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, and So: es 
of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the 
only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for 
it removes the cause from the blood and bones. 








? 





Th f Testi . In Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
wo R L D Pal F AM E D 1 le each, of all peng Ae for 33 e 132 ane ps 
by the Proprietors, 


BLO OD MIXT U RE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., LINCOLN. 
: BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
KNITS Stockings ribbed or plain | FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—I1s. 1}d. per bux ; 
KNITS Gloves and every description by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
of Clothing ta WOOL, SILK, or COTTON Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfacentury. 
in 100 different fancy patterns all upon Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
one machine, Lists 2D. PER Fost. Mr. Smiru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of ail 

WM. HARRISON, Patentee Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 

153, PoxtLanp S1., MANCHESTER, 

















ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.—souruampton BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circulor 
Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Birxsrcx 
Buixtpine Soctety, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Hee TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 


MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the Brrxseck Frernoip Lanp Sociery, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


B L A I R I S The GREAT REMEDY for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
G O U wi _The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
P I I ; | j SS certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
* Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


§ HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of 


Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders. 














PILL OF For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing the dis- 
tressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of Spirits, Dulnesa 
of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 

Hq E A | T H P the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 


All Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, 
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OSLERS CHINA wen | 
coastline GL ASS SEPVICES. 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments. 


FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, dc. } 
IN ALL TIE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. | 


NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 





Two New Serial Stories began in BELGRAVIA for 
January, 
AND WILL BE CONTINUED THROUGH THE YEAR :— 


UNDERCURRENTS. By the Avuruor or ‘ Pay.its’ ; 


AND 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Tyrer. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


CHEVALIER CAMPOTOSTO’S ACADEMY, 


7 KENSINGTON GARDENS SQUARE, BAYSWATER, W. 


TERMS :—For Three Hours’ Class daily, except Saturday, for Three Months’ study from Nude 
or Draped Model, 7 Guineas, payable in advance; for Landscape and Flower, no 
extra charge. 


One Class from 9.30 to 12.30; one from 1.30 to 4.30; Evening Class from 7 to 10. Each Class receiv- 
ing a lesson every day, and Signor Campotosto working in the presence of the Students and others. 


VACANT : Furnished Private Studios for Gentleman Amateurs. 


TWELVE PRIVATE LESSONS, 10 Guineas. 
For Schools, or for Parties of Friends, a reduction in Terms will be made. 











TrutTH says—‘Mr. Henry Campotosto has started a sort of Academy School of his own in Kensington 
Gardens Square, and proposes to hold morning and evening classes there. I wish Mr. Campotosto luck, and may 
prophesy that, whatever his pupils learn, they will be taught to avoid stereotyped conventionality.’ 

The (ILLUSTRATED LONDON News says—‘ Signor Campotosto, whose jubilee picture was described in these 
columns a few months ago, has opened, at his studio in Kensington Gardens Square, an Academy of painting, in 
which the standard of thorough draughtsmanship, for which he is famous, will be aimed at. Mdlle. Campotosto, 
whose skill as an artist is attested by her numerous successful works exhibited at the Royal Academy of London, 
at Paris, Brussels, &c., will undertake the supervision of the ladies’ classes, although the chief direction will remain 
in Signor Campotosto’s hands,’ 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says—‘A favourite Bond Street gallery—Palladiense’s—is about to be swept 
away, the entire block of buildings having been handed over to building contractors for the erection of more 
modern structures.... During the last few weeks an exhibition of some very high-class pictures has been 
arranged . . . a number of fine studies from the life by Henry Campotosto and his pupils. The master’s own 
work is very charming. His modelling is at once powerful and delicate, and his colour is fresh and delightful. 
The drawings of Miss Campotosto and William Houghton offer scriking testimony to Mr. Campotosto’s success 
as a teacher.’ 

The Lapy’s PicrorraL says— . . . At Chevalier Campotosto’s residence a very interesting Art Academy has 
recently been opened for the benefit of students in painting and drawing. . . great many examples of Campotosto’s 
work, proving his great versatility as an artist,and including portraits, landscapes, flower-subjects, and clever 
crayon studies from the life. Some of these latter have been made as a demonstration to the pupils how to make 
a finished picture and a complete composition out of what is, in the first place, a simple study,’ &, &c, 
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TEA OF ROBUST STRENGTH, 
CEYLON, INDIAN, & CHINA GROWTH, at 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, & 2/-alb., sold by 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


AND THERE IS NO SUCH VALUE SOLD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AT THESE PRICES. 
FINER TEAS of CHOICEST and MOST SELECT QUALITIES, 3s., 2s. 6d., and 2s. a lb., at a Commission 
only on the Price paid in Eastern Markets. SAMPLES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

COOPER COOPER & CO. have an arrangement with the London Parcels Delivery Company to collect the 
value of any parcel when delivered, if it is more convenient to customers to pay in this manner rather than 
remit direct. THREEPENCE only is the charge made by COOPER COOPER & CO. for sending Packages 
of i EA from four to ten pounds in weight, by Parcels Post, to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Chief Office—5O King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


BRANCHES :—63 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; 268 Regent. Cees, w. 
35 Strand, W.C.; 21 Westbourne Grove, W.; 334 High Holborn, 266 eee 
minster Bridge Road, 8.E., LONDON; and 20 & 21 East Street, BRIGHTON 


BROWNING’S 


CHEAP SERIES OF 


SUPERIOR RAPID RECTILINEAR LENSES 


WITH SET OF WATERHOUSE DIAPHRAGMS COMPLETE. 
The Best Lenses made for Landscape, Architectural, & Instantaneous Work or Groups. 


Price of Quarter Plate, to cover 5 in. x 4 in., 27/6; Half Plate, to cover 6} in. x 43 in., 37/6; 
Whole Plate, to cover 8} in. x 64 in. 72/6. 








BROWNING’S NEW LIST OF PRICES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, PLATES, AND 
CHEMICALS, JUST PUBLISHED, SENT POST-FREE. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY NIGHT or DAY. 


THE 


Ua GEYSER, 
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THE HUNDREDTH VICTIM. 


By Luke Lovarr, 


ANY years ago, when I was a young and unknown artist, as 
rich in health and hope as I was poor in purse, I was on 
my way—on foot, as usual—to that city which, alone of cities, has 
learnt the art of combining its thousand evil smells into one delicious 
odour—I mean, of course, Cologne. I had meant to sleep there for 
the night, but I had timed myself badly, and,in consequence, I found 
myself overtaken by nightfall while still some miles distant from the 
city. Not only so, but the roll of thunder in the Siebengebirge 
and the falling of huge drops of rain around me, warned me that 
a storm was approaching. It would never do to go on, so I looked 
round for shelter. 

I had just entered that huge plain, which, lying like a shield, turns 
Cologne as its boss towards the sky; but in the gathering gloom the 
distant city was quite invisible. Nor was there in front of me any 
house or cottage in sight. So I determined to retrace my steps a 
little way. Behind me was a forest, through which I had tramped for 
several hours that afternoon, and near the outskirts of this forest I had 
noticed a house as I passed—a somewhat superior kind of cottage, 
tidy and well-kept, and therefore, no doubt, inhabited. To this 
cottage I now went back. There was a light in a lower window. I 
knocked gently at the door. 

“Pass on in peace,” said a voice from within—a melancholy 
voice, at once musical and thrilling. 

‘Will you not allow a traveller to come in and take shelter until 
the storm is over?” I asked. 


There was no immediate reply. But, after a short delay, the 
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door was unbarred and cautiously opened half-way ; a face, hardly 
visible in the uncertain light, looked out, and the same voice said : 

‘This is not an inn, sir. No one seeks shelter here.” 

“Ts there an inn anywhere near?” I asked, “ or any other place 
where I can rest awhile?” 

“The nearest house is three-quarters of an hour from here. 
However, if you like to come in here, you may.” 

This last sentence was uttered in a very hesitating manner, 
which did not convey the idea of a welcome. However, the woman 
opened the door and I stepped into the house. Then she fastened 
the door behind us and led the way into the kitchen. 

It was an ordinary German kitchen, lighted only by one melan- 
choly tallow candle. Sitting near this candle was the figure of an old 
woman who was spinning. She did not look up or utter a word 
as we entered. By her side was a cat, which arched its back as it 
saw me. Now, Iam a friend of animals, and animals, as a rule, are 
fond of me. It occurred to me at once that this cat never sawa 
stranger. Hence her unfriendliness. 

I turned to look at the woman who had opened the door, and 
was struck with astonishment at her appearance. She was quite young 
—not more than two- or three-and-twenty—tall and well-made, except 
that she was very thin. But it was her face that riveted me. I am 
an artist, and it has been my business to seek out and study remark- 
able faces, but I have never seen one so remarkable as hers. ‘There 
were contrasts such as could only be due to some freak of nature.’ Her 
complexion was exquisitely fine and delicate, but ghastly pale—not 
with the olive pallor of the Italian, but with the whiteness of wax. 
In this white face, the eyes, overarched with dark eyebrows, seemed 
to glow rather than to sparkle. Exactly what their colour was, I 
could not tell you, but they were certainly very dark. Perhaps the 
light of the one candle, falling on them sideways and lighting them 
up, as it were, from within, helped to give them this strange, glowing 
appearance. And now, as a frame for this singular countenance, 
imagine a profusion of thick, short hair of a colour such as no other 
human being, I should think, has ever had. To say that it was red 
is to say nothing. Thousands of people have red hair, some dark 
red, some light red, but not the red of this girl’s hair. Contrasting 
so strikingly as it did with the deathly pallor of her face, it even gave 
me a little shock to see it ; for there was something about it which 
reminded me for the first moment of the colour of dark venous 
blood. Of course it was not this colour, and I do not suppose that 
the idea would ever have occurred to me, but for the peculiar way 
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in which it contrasted with her complexion. And the next moment 
I was forced to allow that it was really very beautiful. It was fine 
and silky, and glistened even in the dim light of that one candle, 
with all manner of soft and subtle reflections. And, as it did so, I 
was driven to the conclusion, at which till then from sheer astonish- 
ment I had not arrived, that the girlin her peculiar way was lovely— 
very lovely, in fact—not with the trite loveliness of a mere ball-room 
belle, but with a loveliness of her own, unique and piquant, and 
capable of inspiring a unique affection. And the air of settled, 
hopeless melancholy that brooded over the pallid features gave them 
their final fascination. Who could see it without cherishing the hope 
that he might be permitted to chase it away? And who would not 
be happy himself, if he could be the means of restoring happiness to 
such a face? 

Could that be her mother, sitting with head bent down over her 
spinning-wheel? Hardly. True, the old woman’s features were good, 
but her hair, now streaked with grey, had been an honest brown, and 
showed no trace of red. 

The thought had hardly passed through my mind when the girl 
said in a low voice to me: 

‘“‘That is my mother, sir. She is not quite right. Sometimes she 
notices people and sometimes she does not.” 

This then was the cause, or one of the causes, of the poor girl’s 
melancholy. From the bottom of my heart I pitied her. Whata 
life to lead! Shut up in this lonely house with no other companion 
than the mother bereft of her reason. 

“And when she does talk,” continued the girl, “it often makes 
me shudder to hear her. I am always glad when she is in her silent 
mood.” 

Worse and worse! I did my best to express my sympathy with 
the girl, and, as I did so, she flashed her eyes upon me. 

“T believe you mean it, sir,” she said. “It is not often I get any 
sympathy. But then you are a stranger ; you don’t belong to these 
parts ; perhaps you are not even a German at all.” 

“No; I am not,” I said, rather pleased to think that my German 
passed muster so fairly ; ‘‘but why should that make any difference ?” 

“The country people do not like us,” she answered. 

“T should have thought it was difficult for any one to dislike you,” 
I said, not out of empty gallantry but as really feeling it. 

There was something more and more fascinating to me in this 
lonely and beautiful creature with the melancholy voice and aspect, 
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At my words the blood seemed to warm her pale cheek for a 
moment. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you do not know who I am.” 

“Won't you tell me?” Iasked. “I am sure it will make no 
difference in my feelings towards you.” 

At this moment the old woman looked up for the first time from 
her spinning-wheel. I then saw how glassy and expressionless her 
eyes were. 

“Tt is not worth while,” answered the girl. “You will be going 
now, I suppose. The storm seems to be passing off.” 

“‘ Of course, if you insist upon it, I will go,” I answered, “ but not 
otherwise. I am hungry and tired. Could you not let me sleep here 
to-night ?” 

The girl hesitated. 

“You would not like it, I am sure,” she said at length. “The 
house is nicht geheuer.” 

I knew as weil as any German the world of meaning that clusters 
round this untranslatable phrase. But it only piqued my curiosity. 
I did not believe there was danger of any kind ; but, if there were, I 
was quite ready to face it. Nothing comes amiss to youth. Riper 
manhood, as far as it is able, picks and chooses its experiences ; youth 
rushes blindly at all, and finds in all at least the charm of novelty. 

“Well,” said the girl, seeing that I was determined, ‘I cannot ask 
you to go out into the night, if you really wish to stay. It is not often 


we are asked to exercise hospitality, so you must excuse our homely 


are.” 


“ Anything will do,” I said. ‘I always carry with me the best 
sauce—hunger.” 

For the first time the girl smiled and added yet another to the 
many contrasts of her look. To me there was something inexpress- 
ibly touching in this flicker of something like mirth suddenly lighting 
up the settled sadness of her look. It seemed like the struggle of 
nature against fate. 

We exchanged a few other remarks while she busied herself in 
preparing the supper. It was a simple meal, but not so very frugal. 
Indeed there were some delicacies such as can only be got at expensive 
shops in a large town. And the spoons and forks were of silver. 

Perhaps my face betrayed the surprise I felt. At any rate the 
girl remarked : 

“We are not poor. I only wish we were.” 

As she spoke her face grew even paler than before ; the expression 
of wretchedness which it bore grew deeper and more hopeless. There 
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was some mystery here—a mystery not to be explained by the mere 
fact of the old woman’s insanity. All at once, as the glitter of the 
silver on the table caught my eye, an idea struck me. Was it possible 
that this was the abode of crime?—the retreat of some robber and 
murderer who might even now be engaged in a deed of darkness? 
The idea was not a pleasant one for a solitary traveller like myself. 
But it was dispelled almost as soon as it was conceived. 
~ I was not then—I am not even now—a diplomatist. It was said 
_ that, if Talleyrand had been kicked behind, the expression of his face 
would only have grown a little blander. But I am differently con- 
stituted. My face is always the index of my thoughts and feelings. 
This is in some respects a nuisance, as I cannot keep my own secrets— 
much less those of other people. On the other hand, people readily 
trust me ; they know so exactly what they have to expect from me. 
I do not doubt that the sudden suspicion of which I have spoken 
was plainly visible on my face as I asked the question : 
) “Do you two live here quite by yourselves ?” 

“ No, sir ; my father lives with us. Weare honest people, I assure 
you.” 

Here was the answer to the suspicion which I had expressed only 
? on my face and perhaps in the tone of my voice. I felt a little con- 
fused. The answer was given with such earnestness and sincerity of 
manner, thet I even felt somewhat ashamed of myself for having 
harboured such a suspicion for a moment. How could that pale, 
pure face belong toa companion and accomplice of thieves and 
murderers ? 

“* May I ask where your father is now?” 

“ He is in Cologne, on business,” answered the girl, and it seemed 
to me that she blushed as she spoke. “He will not be back before 
the morning. You can occupy his room, if you don’t mind.” 

““Why should I mind? I dare say the bed is a good deal softer 
than many I have slept in.” 

“Tt is not that, sir. The bed is well enough.” 

“What is it, then ?” I asked almost petulantly. “There is some 
secret-—some mystery—here. Why not tell me what it is? You 
may be sure of my sympathy.” 

The girl sighed and hesitated. At last she said : 

“Tf you are really going to sleep here—in my father's room 

“Tam certainly going to sleep here,” I exclaimed, “unless you 
turn me out.” 

“Well, sir, if you do, perhaps I ought to tell you. You ought to 
be prepared. There is blood upon this house !” 
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“ Blood upon the house !” I exclaimed. 

The girl bowed her head in melancholy acquiescence. 

“ Not on your mother ?” 

* Yes,” 

“ But surely not on you ?—it cannot be.” 

“Yes ; on me too.” 

I sat silent with surprise and horror. For a moment only the 
whirr of the spinning-wheel broke the unnatural stillness. Then, all 
at once, the rain came pattering down outside, and the long branches 
of the trees beat against the window-panes. 


“You cannot mean it,” I said at length. “There is no crime 
upon your face.” 
“Who spoke of crime?” asked the girl. “I have committed 


none; neither has that poor creature there. But the penalty of 
bloodshed is none the less upon us.” 

“‘ Explain,” I ssaid—“ this mystery is torturing me. But, first of 
all, tell me your name.” 

“My name is Johanna. I am called ‘Red Johanna’; youcan see 
for yourself why. My father’s hair is iron-grey now, but it was once 
black ; my mother’s was dark brown ; but mine is red—and such a 
red! Those who know us all say it is the sign of the curse, and I 
believe it. You will understand it and shrink from me in horror 
when I tell you who my father is. He is the executioner of 
Cologne.” 

I did, indeed, give a little start. The girl’s manner had wrought 
me up to a curious state of nervous tension, and the revelation she 
now made gave me a shock for which I was unprepared. But, 
though I started, I did not shrink from her. On the contrary, the 
interest I had already conceived for her was now intensified by the 
profoundest pity. Here was, indeed, a sufficient explanation of her 
melancholy. The daughter of a public executioner could have no 
friends, no companions. If she showed herself, she became at once 
the object of scorn and contumely. She was doomed to a life of 
solitude and hopelessness through no fault of her own, but as the 
helpless victim of an unhappy fate. Here was a tragedy slowly 
working itself out on the lines of an inexorable necessity, and it had 
fallen to my lot as a mere casual wayfarer to catch a glimpse of a 
heart that had bled for years in silence. 

I was profoundly moved. I dare say the tears stood in my eyes. 
There was that in her voice which thrilled me with its patient 
melancholy. Obeying an irresistible impulse, I got up, and, putting 
out my hands, grasped hers as a brother might grasp those of a sister, 
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and said: “Why should I shrink from you, Johanna? You are sweet 
and innocent ; and if your lot is hard, men should love you all the 
more to make amends for it.” 

As I spoke, at first she turned pale, and her breath came and 
went convulsively ; then she blushed, and finally she burst into tears. 

“Forgive me for being so foolish,” she said, when she had 
recovered a little, “but it is so seldom, so very seldom, that anyone 
speaks a kind word tome. My poor mother cannot do so, and my 
father is stern and silent. He does not like his profession, and that 
has soured him.” 

“Why does he not give it up, then?” I asked, without reflection. 

Johanna opened her beautiful eyes. “ How can he?” she asked. 
“What else could he do? Who would employ him? He never 
had any choice in the matter. His father was executioner before 
him. The office always runs in families with us. And an executioner 
can only marry the daughter of another executioner. No one else 
would listen to him for a moment.” 

It was a terrible thought. There was, then, a distinct race of 
human beings, sundered from all association with their kind, marked 
out from their cradle for a career of bloodshed, whether they wished 
it or not, and imbibing ghastly instincts with their mothers’ milk. 
And the girl—so beautiful, and, to all appearance, so innocent and 
gentle—was the ultimate product of a long line of sanguinary 
ancestors. 

I suppose she read my sympathy upon my face, for she said: 
“Tt is so pleasant to have someone to talk to who does not turn 
from one in horror. Do you know, I feel as if I had known you 
a long time already, and could tell you everything. You do not 
mind my talking to you?” 

“What you have told me interests me very much,” I answered. 
“T only wish I could be of any help or comfort to you.” 

“Oh, that is impossible. You will go on your way to-morrow, 
and we shall never meet again. And every now and then, in years 
to come, you will say to yourself: ‘That was a strange girl with the 
blood-red hair. I wonder if she is dead yet, for that would be the 
best thing that could happen to her.’ ” 

At the moment, at any rate, I was not thinking this at all. On 
the contrary, with the weird spell of that strange loveliness upon 
me, and with that touching voice thrilling through me, I was 
thinking what a sweet and noble thing it would be to break the 
cruel bonds of this girl’s destiny—to win her love, and carry her off 
in triumph as my bride. In England, none would know her history, 
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and her beauty would be a sufficient introduction. True, we should 
at first be poor, but I could bear poverty better with her at my side 
to share it ; whilst, to her, poverty was as nothing compared with the 
barren hopelessness of her present lot. You will say the idea was 
preposterous. Perhaps it was, but then it was romantic, and I was 
very young. Ah, me! the dreams of twenty-five are better than the 
realities of sixty. 

“Do you know why my hair is this colour?” she asked, after a 
pause. 

“T suppose it is a freak of nature,” I answered; “and a very 
pretty freak, too.” 

“T donot think it pretty,” she said, “for it is the sign of the 
curse. Whenever an executioner in the third generation has an only 
child, the child’s hair is of this colour.” 

“ That is a mere superstition,” I exclaimed; ‘‘ I cannot believe it.” 
And yet even as I spoke I half believed it—the colour was so strange, 
so unnatural in itself, though, on her, I liked it. There must be 
some reason for it, and what could that reason be ? 

“* Has your mother been long in this state?” I asked. 

“Oh yes,along time now. My father took her to an execution— 
every executioner’s wife must see one, you know, or it is unlucky— 
but my mother was in a weak state of health at the time, and it gave 
her a shock; she has never been the same since.” 

“ And have you ever seen one ?” 

Johanna put her hands before her eyes. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I could not bear it. The mere thought of 
it is horrible. Even as it is, it is terrible here at night, especially 
when there isa storm. There is a horse-shoe over every door and 
window, but it is of no use; they willlook in. If you were not here I 
should see them now—those awful, blanched faces, peering in at the 
windows, and sometimes tapping on the panes with their cold 
fingers. Listen! you can hear them now.” 

She shuddered, and I shuddered, too, in sympathy. Something 
certainly was beating at the windows, and the sound was as of fingers. 
No doubt it was only the branches of the neighbouring trees, 
driven by the wind against the panes; but, none the less, the 
sound was awful, heard thus in the stillness and the darkness of the 
night. 

“‘ They have all a right to come here,” continued Johanna, “and 
they do come; and to-morrow there will be a fresh one.” 

For the moment I did not grasp her meaning. Then it flashed 
upon me that it was not for nothing that the father was away from 
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home on this occasion. There was, no doubt, to be an execution in 
the morning, and he was sleeping in Cologne to be in readiness 
for it. 

“No wonder they come,” said Johanna, pursuing her train of 
thought, “especially to-night. I know it will be an awful night. 
Perhaps to-morrow, if we live to see it, things may be a little better.” 

“* How so?” 

“The old sword is to be buried.” 

** What old sword ?” 

“ Ah, you do not understand. The old sword has now been the 
death of exactly one hundred persons.” 

‘But your father can never have used it a hundred times ?” 

“Oh, no; it belonged to his father and grandfather before him. 
There is a notch near the hilt for every execution. You may count 
them for yourself if you like. It is upstairs, hanging on the wall in 
the father’s room, where you will sleep. Well, when a sword has 
been used in this way a hundred times it is never used again.” 

“It is worn out, I suppose?” 

“Oh, no; these swords never wear out, but they become 
dangerous. They are so used to bluod that they cannot do without 
? it; they won’t hang quietly any longer on the wall; they fall down of 
themselves. That is nothing; but, when they fall, there is always 
some one wounded or killed. The only thing to do then is to bury 
them; and people do say that when you bury one of these old 
swords it draws after it the spirits of those it has killed, and the house 
is free from them for a time : but this is not certain; I only hope it is 
true.” 

I listened to all this with the strangest feelings. I am as little 
superstitious as any Englishman; but the dimly-lighted room, the 
moaning of the wind outside, the lashing of the window panes, 
the bent figure of the old woman ever silent ; above all, the thrilling, 
melancholy voice of Johanna, combined to weave around me a 
kind of spell too strong for reason to break; and for the moment I 
seemed to believe all she told me. Nor did all this repel me from 
| her. On the contrary, it lent her a strange, indescribable charm. It 








seemed as if the horror in the midst of which she lived threw a 
glamour of its own over her pure, pale beauty. 

“You do not mind sleeping in the room with the old sword ?” 
asked Johanna, after a pause. 

I did mind it, but it would never do to say this. What would 
Johanna have thought of my manhood? And I was already eager to 
stand high in her opinion, So I tried to smile, not very success- 
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fully, I fear, and left her to infer that the old sword was nothing 
to me. 

“There is no other room for you,” she said, “and the sword 
must not be moved; it has always hung there, and it must remain 
there until it is buried. After all, it cannot hurt you if you do not 
go near it.” 

“Nor if I do,” I said lightly. 

But Johanna was very earnest on the subject. 

“Pray do not meddle with it; you do not understand how 
dangerous it is. Do you hear the storm coming on again? It will 
be an evil night—an evil night.” 

She left the room for a while in order to see that all was prepared 
for my comfort in the one I was to occupy. Then she returned 
and offered to conduct me to it. I took the hint and followed her. 
The room was upstairs and looked clean and comfortable. Nailed 
to the wall at the head of the bed was a crucifix; on the opposite 
wall, some eight feet from the foot of the bed, was the fateful sword, 
supported horizontally by two rusty-looking iron hooks fastened in the 
plaster. It was a grim-looking weapon even at a distance, quite 
straight, very long, and evidently meant to be wielded with both 
hands. Dark in colour, it had on both sides of the blade a narrow 
border of brightness. This was the polish of the edge. 

I had fully intended to take Johanna’s advice and to give the 
uncanny thing a wide berth, but somehow I seemed to be drawn to- 
wards it involuntarily. Perhaps it was only natural curiosity, perhaps 
there was a little bravado; at any rate, I went up to it and laid my 
hand upon the hilt. 

“ Pray leave it alone,” exclaimed Johanna, who was still at the 
door ; “it is an evil thing.” 

But I was already lifting the sword out of the hooks. At the 
sound of her voice I turned round and, not being prepared for the 
want of balance in the sword, which was purposely overweighted in 
the blade, I felt the latter suddenly sweeping downwards, in spite of 
my effort to hold it up, and, before I could recover myself, it had 
made a gash in my left foot. 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Johanna, who saw that something had 
happened. “ Has it hurt you? I hope not.” 

“It’s a mere trifle,” I said ; “at least I hope so. It was all my own 
carelessness. I should have taken both hands to it. I had no idea 
it was so top-heavy.” 

I had by this time laid it down very gingerly on the floor, and was 
examining the mischief it had done. There was a cut on the out- 
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side of my left boot from which blood was oozing on to the white 
boards. Johanna noticed it and shuddered. 

“Tt will have blood,” she said. “I told you so.” 

“Oh, nonsense !” I exclaimed ; “‘any sword will cut, if you are 
careless with it, especially one with an edge like this. It must be as 
sharp as a razor.” 

Johanna now wanted to bandage my foot, but I would not let her 
take the trouble. I had already taken off my boot and could see that 
the cut was in no way serious. So she fetched me a strip of linen 
and wished me good-night, and when she was gone I bound up my 
foot myself, and was glad to find that the wound was not likely to 
interfere much with my comfort. 

All this time the sword was lying where I had laid it down. 
Somehow, I did not like to leave it there. The proper, and no 
doubt the safest, place for it was on the wall. It occurred to me that, 
if I should for once walk in my sleep, I might tread on it and injure 
myself much more severely than I had already done, so I determined 
to restore it to its place. 

You may be sure I did this very cautiously. It was impossible for 
me, as a sane Englishman, to share Johanna’s superstition about the 
ill-omened weapon now that Johanna herself was no longer present. 
Still, I had already proved in my own person that this sword was a 
dangerous weapon to handle ; and something like a sense of relief 
came over me when I had restored it to its original place. At the 
same time, it struck me that the supports on which it rested were not 
so secure as they might have been. 

Then I got into bed, meaning to go to sleep. But though I was 
very tired, sleep would not come to me. I could hear the distant 
rumbling of the storm, which was apparently taking a circular course 
around the locality in which I was. Meanwhile, however, the moon, 
though sometimes overclouded, shone into the room at other times 
with that peculiar, cold, steely light which makes even the most 
familiar objects look more or less unnatural. 

This light kept playing upon the sword, flashing round it on the 
polished surface of its double edge, and just sufficiently illuminating 
the dark breadth of the blade to suggest all sorts of horrors to the 
imagination. It seemed to me that I distinctly saw black blots upon 
it—blots that, no doubt, had once been red. Whether it was all 
imagination, or whether the extreme tension of my nerves really lent 
me a preternatural keenness of vision, I do not know ; but I certainly 
thought I could discern the notches on each side of the blade which 
represented the tale of lives this cruel instrument had cut short in 
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their career—only I could not make out more than ninety-nine. 
Then it seemed to me, lying, as I probably was, half-wakeful and 
half dreaming, that Johanna, after all, was right—that this sword had a 
personality—that if it had ever been a mere passive instrument in the 
hands of another, it was so no longer; that, steeped for perhaps a cen- 
tury in human blood and potent over human lives, it had drawn to 
itself the esentials of conscious existence ; that, malignant and unre- 
lenting, and haunted by the spirits of despairing victims, it was ever 
athirst for blood, and plotting, in its dumb and apparently haphazard 
way, fresh deeds of cruelty 

Hark! what was that sound? The tapping, as of a dead man’s 
fingers against the window-pane, and the long low wail, that makes 
the blood curdle in the veins. Pshaw! it is only the wind sighing 
amongst the trees and beating their branches once more against the 
glass. And yet there is something very like a face at the window—a 
face horribly blanched and death-like-—— 

I could stand it no longer. I jumped out of bed with a bound 
and broke the spell, at least for the moment. But it is no joke, I 
can tell you, sleeping in the same room with a sword like that. 

I went to bed again, and again the ghastliest nightmares 
tormented me. Now, in the flickering moonshine, this sword 
seemed to move—to swing backwards and forwards upon the wall, 
gradually working itself outwards, so as to get nearer to me, until at 
last I actually put out my hands to keep it from my throat, when it 
seemed to retreat into its former position. Then, as I got a little 
nearer to the stage of actual sleep, I thought I saw a long procession 
pass through the room, from the window to the door, in front of the 
sword. Men and women, and even children, all unutterably ghastly 
to look at. All victims of the cruel sword, at which each cast a 
despairing look in passing. I seemed compelled to count them; 
and the number was again ninety-nine. Then behind them came 
a figure veiled and draped; the figure of a tall, thin woman, 
whose face I could not see, but who seemed bowed and crushed with 
grief ; and, as she passed the sword, there came a voice from it, 
which said, “Yet one more!” and, at the word, the sword leapt 
forward, and, circling through the air, shore off the woman’s head. 

This is the last I remember. Then, worn out with the fatigues 
and the emotions of the day, I fell into a sleep, from which I did not 
wake until roused the next morning by a knock at the door. I got 
up, feeling very little refreshed, and with a dull sense of some vague 
oppressive weight upon me. I looked at my watch—it was seven 
e’clock, Then I made my toilet, and, as I was making it, I tried to 
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satisfy my curiosity on one point. Were there really a hundred 
notches in the blade of the sword, or, as it had seemed to me in the 
night, only ninety-nine? I was surprised to find that, as far as I 
could make out, there were only ninety-nine. True, there was 
another imperfect notch, but this looked to me more like an acci- 
dental dent than a mark made by a file. During this investigation I 
took care not to touch the sword, nor was there any occasion to 
do so. 

When I went downstairs, the old woman was already there, 
sitting at the spinning-wheel, as if she had not moved since the night 
before. She took no noticeof me. Johanna was looking even paler 
than she had looked the night before, but this made her in my eyes 
all the more interesting. I was more than ever struck by the nobility 
of her features, and the extreme delicacy of her complexion. It 
seemed as if a life of sorrow had purified and transfigured her. Her 
eyes, too, had lost something of the unnatural glow that I had 
noticed in them the night before. Their light was now soft and 
tender, like moonlight upon dewy grass. I had expected that the 
peculiar colour of her hair would have pleased me less when seen by 
daylight ; but it was not so. Its colour seemed subdued ; there 
were no reflections that were glaring. Altogether, my artist eyes 
rested upon her with much satisfaction ; and if the artist in me was 
satisfied, the man was touched. I felt for her a tender pity not 
remote from love. 

“Tt is a dark morning,” I said, by way of saying something. 

“Tt is not yet eight o’clock,” she answered, in a dreamy sort of 
way, as if she were following a train of independent thought. 

Why did she give this answer in this way? For a moment I 
was puzzled. Then I understood it. She was thinking of the scene 
in which her father was to play such a terrible part that morning. 
Doubtless it would take place at eight. 

The idea took away all my appetite for breakfast. I sat there 
toying with my coffee and eating nothing, whilst the aspect of the day, 
as if to match our mood, grew gradually darker and darker. 

“T think the storm is coming back again,” said Judith. 

I could not but agree with her. The dark clouds were evidently 
thunderclouds. 

“T hope you slept well?” she asked. 

“No ; I cannot say I did, but the bed was comfortable enough.” 

“I was afraid you wouldn’t with that thing before you.” 

“That reminds me,” I said. “I counted the notches this 
morning and could make out only ninety-nine.” 
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“ Ah, there is a dispute about that,” answered Johanna. “I say 
there are only ninety-nine ; but the father thinks there are a hundred, 
and in any case, as he says, it is better to be on the safe side.” 

“ And the horrid thing is to be buried to-day?” 

“Certainly—I shall be glad when it is gone. And I have asked 
the father not to bring the new one here, but to keep it at Cologne. 
But you have lost your ring.” 

I looked at my hand. There was no ring on it. I had dressed 
in a hurry and had not noticed that it was missing. 

‘Tt must be in your room,” said Johanna. “TI will fetch it for you.’ 

“ Pray don’t trouble,” I said. “I will get it myself presently.” 

But she had already started on the errand. 

I think she knew it was just on the stroke of eight, and wished 
to be alone with her overwrought feelings. I looked at my watch as 
she left the room. Yes ; it wanted but a minute to the fatal hour. 
As the watch was still in my hand, I heard her overhead, and noticed 
the growing darkness of the day. The next moment the lightning 
flashed, and there burst upon us, so unexpectedly that I started from 
my chair, an appalling peal of thunder which made the cottage rock. 
Simultaneously I heard a shriek, and the sound of a body falling on 
the floor overhead. Wild with terror, I rushed upstairs. The door 
of my room was open. There on the floor, just beneath the place 
where the sword had hung, was the prostrate form of Johanna, her 
head close to the wall, her feet stretched out towards the middle of the 
room, whilst the sword, which had fallen from the wall, was lying 
lengthwise across the nape of her neck. Even in that first instant the 
truth was clear to me—she was dead. 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings. I rushed from the 
house to seek assistance, as the mother, of course, was useless. 
Some persons were passing and I persuaded the women, not without 
difficulty, to take care of the corpse until the father should return. 
Of course, there was an official inquiry later on, and the post-mortem 
examination showed that Johanna’s death was really caused by heart 
disease. The peculiar waxen nature of her complexion was probably, 
in a measure at least, due to this. 

It is true that the sword as it fell had made a cruel gash in her 
neck with its razor edge, and caused a considerable effusion of blood, 
but the wound thus made was not a mortal one. Asmy ring wasclasped 
in her hand, it was supposed that it must have rolled just under the 
sword ; that Judith had found it there, and was in the act of picking 
it up when she was startled by that terrible thunder-clap and fell 
forward in a fatal syncope, At the same instant the shaking of the 
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house (which I distinctly felt) must have dislodged the sword, which 
then fell upon her. The hooks by which it had been suspended were 
both found on the floor. 

The explanation seems natural enough. The doctor who per- 
formed the post-mortem told me that the poor girl’s life must have 
been hanging on a thread for years. “ She must have had agreatdeal 
of worry of some kind or other,” he said, “and it was just as well that 
she died when she did.” But I could not help thinking of my dream. 
And would the thunder alone have startled her sufficiently to kill her? 
May it not rather have been the terror of that murderous sword fall- 
ing upon her? And when it came to be known amongst the peasants 
that there was a doubt whether there were really more than ninety- 
nine notches on the sword, they had no difficulty in drawing their 
own conclusion. There had been an attempt to defraud the sword 
of its due and it had righted itself in this way. It was certainly curious 
that the sad event should have happened at the very moment when 
the execution was taking place at Cologne. 

Ah, well ! these are things that can never be cleared up in this 
world. We have to be content with so-called facts, which, I fancy, 
are sometimes little better than falsehoods. I only know I have 
never forgotten Johanna. Had she lived, she might have become 
my wife, and I might have remained a romantic fool to this day. 
As it is, I attend vestry-meetings and have a nice balance at my 
bankers. 
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GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


ITERATURE is the confession of society, and La Bruyére’s re- 
mark at the beginning of his “ Caractéres,” that he gave back to 

his century what it had given him, applies to all other authors whose 
notoriety is due to the fact that they first spoke the word that was on 
everybody’s lips, that they first gave form to what was mutely felt by 
their generation. ‘There must be some reason for the long-continued 
prevalence of the so-called realistic doctrine in literature and art in 
France ; and its sources are not one but many, the concurrence of 
which has made it so all-absorbing. It is partly due, no doubt, to 
the mere desire of novelty ; as romanticism drove classicism from 
the field, so when romanticism died from exhaustion realism seized 
upon the vacant place. Democracy has something to do with it ; in 
a democratic age it was but natural that attention should be drawn 
to the study of the obscure lives of the nameless masses ; in short, 
there is a natural affinity between realism and democracy. But the 
greatest fact to be considered is the enormous growth of natural 
science in recent years, its popularisation and predominance. _Liter- 
ature became jealous of a vigorous and aggressive rival ; it would meet 
its rival half-way, or even come over to its side ; it would strive to be 
as accurate in its methods as science itself. In criticism, Sainte- 
Beuve had already treated the masters of literature as products of 
their age and circumstances, and it was not long before the scientific 
doctrine of the milieu, the doctrine of the influence of the environ- 
ment, the evolutionary theory that imperfection, unhappiness, and 
suffering are due to the fact that as yet the equilibrium between man 
and his surroundings is not complete, was eagerly accepted as a new 
criterion and basis for literature. By Taine and his followers—for 
Zola may be regarded as the logical outcome of Taine’s essay on 
Balzac—the doctrine is carried to excess ; virtue and vice are found to 
be but physical products, and the environment is dwelt on till the 
other half of life—the heart, the will—is either denied or at least utterly 
neglected. Previous poets and novelists had been content with study- 
ing the psychology of their heroes ; but Zola now admonishes us that 
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in future physiology, and not psychology, must be our study—that 
henceforth we must concern ourselves not with the head but with the 
whole body, that is, with the animal part of us in its animality only. 
And this physiology is a study of sensations, chiefly degraded ones, to 
the exclusion of sentiments—is pathology rather than physiology. 
As the invisible and mystic part of man’s life is shunned or denied, so 
Beauty is dethroned, and revolting Ugliness set up in its place. The 
spirit of revolt that injured the Romantic movement so much sought 
by a perverted idealism to discover its heroes among the criminal 
classes, and the new theory still does the same. To produce anovel 
of the prevalent type, it is but necessary to study the life of some poor 
creature under the ban of society or belonging to the degraded 
classes; banish all beauty ; depict the surroundings with the most 
wearisome precision of ugly details ; regard all vice as due to such 
surroundings—to fatality of temperament and hereditary tendencies— 
all crime as unblamable as chemical products ; deny all free-agency 
or power of the spirit to battle with circumstances ; finally, view the 
whole with an eye of utter indifference. As life, for the majority, is 
dull and slow, and the events in it are few and far between, so the 
realist, true to nature, must make no choice or selection as an artist 
would do, but rather strive to make his book as uninteresting and 
slow as life itself, of which it has to be the copy. But, above all, no 
sympathy must be displayed by the author ; and it is this utter indif- 
ference, this lack of sympathy, which above all else renders the theory 
and its results so hateful and disgusting, and will prove its death- 
blow. It is this neglect of sympathy and charity which makes the 
French realists appear so poor in comparison with their English 
brethren, and even with the pessimistic Russian novelists. Finally, 
Caricature is the inevitable goal of such realism ; and even our Eng- 
lish novelists, to whom all honour is due, have not entirely escaped 
this grievous fault. 

What was the origin of the doctrine, and by whom it was first 
brought into prominence, have long been among the favourite questions 
of the French critics. The question at first seems very simple; all 
novelists since Fielding have declared more or less definitely their in- 
tention to represent nature as it is, the only point left to criticism 
being as to with what eyes and what temperament they have viewed 
nature. Diderot is praised as being the forerunner of realism (Dide- 
rot, who, by the way, is altogether English) ; but Stendhal is generally 
fixed upon by the critics as the father of realism, and the true genea- 
logical tree is said to be from Stendhal through Balzac to Flaubert. 
But there is room for much dispute in this ; for Stendhal really belongs 
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to the eighteenth century, and he has far more affinity wit 
Voltaire than with Flaubert. Stendhal is “ spiritual,” full of Voltairean 
persiflage, and wit is altogether unknown to realism. On Balzac there 
is a better claim. The revolution he brought about in novel-writing 
was due to -the stress he laid on the material preoccupations and 
economical questions of life, on the ways in which money or the want 
of it influences the character—a subject utterly neglected by previous 
novelists, whose heroes are unaffected by such questions. In fact, 
as has been well said, Balzac was the first to “ dégager de l’argent 
tout le pathétique terrible qu'il contient.” Realist he is also in his 
pitiless accumulation of detail, his endless descriptions, his pretence 
of accuracy in technical matters, his inventory of the environment 
and demonstration of its influence on character, and his recognition 
of the law of hereditary temperament. But Balzac is a true roman- 
ticist also ; his characters are but the mouthpieces of his opinions ; he 
has ideas—and the true realist scorns ideas ; he dwells on the illusions 
of life, and, above all, is a thorough dreamer, haunted by visions of 
boundless wealth, or love, and the like. It is curious that the realists 
are so shy of mentioning Prosper Merimée; they would at least find 
in him that utter indifference to his heroes which they practise. But 
I suppose he is too much of an aristocrat in art and theory for them, 
and in the true romantic spirit he extends his geographical horizon 
beyond the outskirts of Paris, which they cannot be persuaded to do 
on any account. 

With one consent, all the French critics agree that Flaubert is the 
head of the realistic school. The influence that Flaubert had on 
succeeding literature is, indeed, far greater than the actual merits of 
his work would lead us to expect; for on reading his books we are 
disappointed, except perhaps in the case of “Madame Bovary.” 
“Madame Bovary” is regarded as the chef-dauvre of the realistic 
school, the book which will represent in the future to the general 
mind the passing phase of literature which goes under the name of 
realism. Flaubert is a man of one book; for it is fairly certain that 
the rest of his works will live in remembrance only because they 
were written by the author of “Madame Bovary.” Most curious 
it is that it should be the first of the series. Indeed, if it had 
been published at the end of his career, the critics would infallibly 
have demonstrated how all the rest of the works gradually led up 
to and prepared the way for “ Madame Bovary,” which is the crown 
and consummation of the whole method of procedure. But if we 
wish to gain a due appreciation of Flaubert’s character, we must espe- 
cially remember that he was irritated beyond endurance if he heard 
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himself named as the “author of ‘Madame Bovary.’” He used to 
read aloud to his friends those passages which had received un- 
doubted praise, mercilessly dissect them, satirise them, criticise them 
savagely. He would write “Salammb6” to prove that he was more 
than the author of ‘“‘ Madame Bovary,” that his famous work was not 
the true expression of his character and genius. “They accuse me 
of being a‘realist—that is to say, that I only copy what I see, and 
that I am incapable of invention.” Consequently “ Salammbé” was 
written, and by “Salammb6” he wished to be judged. And, in truth, 
it seems as if the writing of “‘ Madame Bovary ” was a mere accident, 
due to the suggestion of his friend Bouilhet that he should write out 
in detail the story of one of his father’s medical pupils. Flaubert 
was essentially an artist, an artist of the school of Théophile Gautier, 
a zealous adherent of the “art for art’s sake” school. He was sure 
that the most harmonious word was always the right word, and had 
even reached and accepted the theory that “ what you say is of little 
consequence ; the way in which you say it is everything.” It was the 
form and not the matter thathe cared for. Ina letter to Georges 
Sand he writes: “I remember having felt my heart beat strongly, 
having experienced a violent pleasure, in contemplating a wall of the 
Acropolis—a wall quite bare—the one on the left as you look at the 
Propylea. Well, cannot a book, independently of what it says, 
produce the same effect?” Mere words had the same effect on him 
as sounds have for a musician or colours for a painter. His manner 
was to get hold of some sonorous phrase and repeat it again and 
again, till he utterly wearied his friends, who could see nothing re- 
markable in it. If they did not share his enthusiasm, he used to 
call them “ dourgeois,” as we would say Philistines, which he consi- 
dered the direst insult he could pay them. In accordance with his 
theory he was convinced that a work of art should be quite imper- 
sonal, and that no trace of the author should be discovered in the 
work. It is amusing to read the correspondence between him and 
Georges Sand on the subject. The pair were so utterly different in 
frame of mind that it was useless for them to argue with one another, 
though Georges Sand took some time to see the folly of a continua- 
tion of the debate. She attacked his theory again and again with 
powerful arguments, to which he only replied by re-stating his theory 
in other words. Take a sample: “I feel an unconquerable aversion 
to set down on paper any of my own feelings ; I even consider a 
novelist has no right to express his opinions on any subject whatever.” 
To which Georges Sand replies: “As far as I am concerned, it 
seems to me an author can do nothing else. Can he separate his 
K 2 
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intellect from his heart? Are his intellect and heart indeed two sepa- 
rate things? In short, to avoid expressing oneself completely in one’s 
works seems to me to be as impossible as it would be to weep with 
anything but one’s eyes or to write with anything but one’s brains.” 

Flaubert was an artist, seeing all things with the eyes of a painter ; 
though not so warmly and imaginatively as Théophile Gautier, whom 
he acknowledged as his master. He declared that an artist was one 
who regarded the world as made for art, and not art for the world. 
His style was founded on Chateaubriand, another painter in feeling, 
though Quinet’s “ Ahasvérus” also had made a deep impression on 
him, as may be seen in the “ Tentation de Saint Antoine.” ‘The 
history of this work is most characteristic of the author. The first 
idea of it came to him when looking at a picture on the subject in 
Genoa. He worked at it for three years, not showing it even to his 
constant adviser Bouilhet. ‘Though longing to travel in the East 
with a friend who was going there, he would wait till it was finished. 
At length the great day came ; the book was completed. He would 
read it aloud to his friends, absolute silence being demanded till the 
end was reached. It took four days, and the last page was finished 
in a dead silence. “Well? If you don’t utter howls [sic] of 
enthusiasm nothing is capable of moving you.” They would give 
him the verdict next day, and it was—to burn it! Judge of the 
feelings of Flaubert ; but he took the advice and laid the work aside. 
Still he loved it, and in 1848 introduced fragments of it into a paper 
which Gautier then edited. When Bouilhet died the check on Flaubert 
was removed, and the book reappeared in its third form. But there 
are still the same faults as in the old one: it is a mixture of lyrism 
and misplaced erudition—action is altogether absent, the philosophy 
of history and religion is not touched upon in the slightest, and the 
whole is nothing but a long series of dissolving views of the seven 
sins, chimeras, heresiarchs, Eastern potentates and dead deities, one 
of whom is the great god Crepitus! The whole book seems but 
written with the purpose of expressing the author’s utter scorn of 
wretched humanity and the miserable religious beliefs to which it 
clings in its despair. 

Here, indeed, we touch the very kernel and centre of Flaubert’s 
temperament. The artist in him is killed by the misanthropist. 
Despite his determination to let nothing of himself appear in his 
works, they are, after all, nothing but a long homily on the Jdétise, 
the stupidity of mankind. His was an arrested development. At 
the age of twenty-two he was struck down by a nervous malady and 
rendered a life-long invalid. Years were spent indoors secluded 
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from the world, and his mind seems to have remained stationary at 
the point reached before the attack. He declared himself that he 
was a victim of physiology ; every effort and every action was a pain 
to him. At times he complained that the acts of dressing or eating 
were intolerable. He did, indeed, travel in the intervals of his 
malady, but his was one of those natures which cannot endure the 
real and desire nothing less than the impossible. He was never 
weary of talking of the mediocrity of life, and used to repeat again 
and again Michelet’s words, “Il n’y a rien de tentant que l’impos- 
sible” ; but as soon as ever the apparently impossible was realised he 
was disgusted with it and longed for something else. His travels in 
the East were a burden and a weariness to him; all was stale and 
poor and far below expectation till he had got home again, when, of 
course, he longed to be back in the East. One day the friend who 
accompanied him said to him, “ At last we are sailing up the Nile!” 
to which Flaubert replied dreamily, “‘ Yes, but we shall never lave 
ourselves in the waters of the Ganges, and shall not see that Ceylon 
whose name of old was Taprobana. O Taprobana! Taprobana ! 
what a delicious word !” with his usual delight in a melodious word. 
With such a temperament, irritated by his malady and enforced 
solitude, his fellow-men were naturally hateful to him. He would 
willingly have exclaimed with Danton “ L’humanité m’ennuie.” In 
one of his letters he breaks out, ““When quite young I had already a 
complete presentiment of life. It was like the sickening odour of a 
cook’s shop.” All, except the few friends whom he admitted to his 
solitude, were “dourgeois” and stupid. He would write for those 
only who were capable of understanding him, and for a long time his 
audience consisted of one friend only, the letters to whom were 
prefaced ‘‘ Solus ad solum.” At length he found his alter ego in 
Bouilhet, a poet of the school of Leconte de Lisle, who had deserted 
medicine for letters, and supported himself by tuition. Till 1869, 
when Bouilhet died, the two were inseparable, Bouilhet acting as 
Flaubert’s literary Mentor, checking him in his usually uncritical 
admirations, and restraining his lyric extravagances. But a com- 
panionship so close that they even copied each other’s gestures and 
tricks of speech was not altogether without its drawbacks ; it led to 
too much mutual admiration. Flaubert and Bouilhet were by turns 
the priest and the divinity. They were so content with each other’s 
society that they forgot or scorned the outside world, which, indeed, 
they only regarded through the medium of art; and the artist, as 
Flaubert said, need recognise nothing around him which would not 
serve to further his own personal consummation. 
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This misanthropism proved too strong for Flaubert to be a true 
artist like Théophile Gautier ; every page of “‘ L’Education Senti- 
mentale,” ‘‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet,” and “ Un Simple Coeur” is instinct 
with it. He intended “ L’Education Sentimentale” to be a résumé of 
the social and political science of the century; but it is really nothing 
but a series of portraits of people whose acquaintance in real life we 
should have the greatest objection to make. He could vent his 
spleen by depicting such people; but we cannot see in what way the 
study of these characters could “ serve to further his personal con- 
summation.” The germ of his last and, happily, incomplete novel, 
“ Bouvard et Pécuchet,” may be seen in the fact that before his first 
nervous attack he had begun a collection of commonplace remarks, 
prudhomismes, and the ready-made stock of society conversation. 
He would have been delighted with Swift’s “ Polite Conversations,” 
if he had known it. ‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet” is the history of two 
clerks who, on retiring into the country, finding time hang heavily on 
their hands, in sheer despair returned to their former occupation of 
sitting at desk and copying; this time, however, from books of general 
information. The second volume of the novel was to bea collection of 
all the stupid remarks Flaubert had found in his reading, and, to in- 
crease the collection, he had purposely pushed his researches into such 
subjects as botany, agriculture, geology, political economy, and the 
like. The whole was to be an encyclopedia of the déf#se of man- 
kind, and its aim was, in his own words, “to produce such an 
impression of weariness and ennui that the reader would be led to 
believe that it had been written by an idiot!” Might we not with 
justice object that Flaubert must have been a Philistine himself to 
take a pleasure in searching out and noting down such social and 
literary crudities ? But, indeed, after a remark like this, it is hardly 
worth while to make mention of the “ Candidate,” Flaubert’s solitary 
attempt at the drama, withdrawn after the first performance; of 
*“* Herodias,” a study in the manner of “ Salammbé,” full of the bric-a- 
brac of which Sainte-Beuve complained ; or of “The Legend,” an 
excursion into medizval story. Flaubert should have remembered 
his own words, “ Disillusion is the foible of the weak. Distrust men 
who are disgusted with the world; they are almost always useless and 
powerless.” 

This mutilated realism is at present the accepted doctrine of 
French novelists, and meets with little opposition, A young writer 
here and there is seeking his way out of the dreary labyrinth. There 
are a few idealists, with Octave Feuillet at their head; the rest are but 
fervent followers of the popular school, striving to outbid each other 
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in exaggeration. In order to see the full consequences of any theory, 
we must turn away from the master, who made it acceptable by his 
genius, and see what are the results produced by the clever disciples 
who work out the theory to its limits. An original genius is not 
satisfied with the principles laid down by his predecessors, which 
principles have been formulated and fossilised by a continuous 
succession of disciples till all their value has disappeared ; he breaks 
with his predecessors, and returns to nature for his inspiration. After 
the first surprise and revolt which he excites by the new way in which 
he expresses the old facts, his principles are in their turn narrowed 
and reduced to academic formulz. That unconsciously working faculty 
of his which really constituted his genius naturally escapes the dis- 
ciples ; his defects, or, above all, the faults of his qualities, are as often 
as not copied instead of his merits; the master and not the master’s 
inspirer, nature, is followed, and the system carried out to its 
extreme, and exaggerated, feebly drags on till a new genius appears 
who dares to look at nature with his own eyes, and the same cycle 
is gone through. In this way realism is carried to the extreme by 
the disciples of Flaubert, and, the system being the narrow one 
characterised above, namely, the unsympathetic portrayal of the 
stupidity and animality of man regarded as without free-will or 
religion, utterly dominated by his environment, all that is left for them 
is to rival each other as to who can shock us the most and represent 
a one-sided view of nature in the most hideous way. ‘The sterility 
of the system is well shown by the fact that the imitators, if they have 
any ideas at all, forget their principles on the first opportunity. Thus 
Zola, the noisiest of them all, who regards Stendhal, Balzac, and 
Flaubert as but prototypes of himself, is really one of those 
romanticists against whom he rails so bitterly and uselessly, as if 
romanticism had not died out long ago ; a romanticist because he takes 
for his heroes some monstre out of those classes left untouched by 
the old classicism. His epical qualities do not belong to his theory, 
however much he strives to carry out the latter by dwelling on the 
animal side of man, to the exclusion or denial of any intellectual one, 
by his love of the nauseous detail of diseased life accumulated with 
photographic accuracy in all its hideousness. The only good purpose 
which the books can serve is to excite our horror at the surroundings 
of the poor, and to keep before our eyes the necessity of an 
amelioration of their hopeless condition. 

The brothers Goncourt, whom Zola praises so loudly, are strange 
disciples of realism. They, indeed, have the same hatred and contempt 
for antiquity, and regard literature as in a state of chaos before 
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Diderot ; but they deny their principle in studying as they do the eigh- 
teenth century, finding in it material for bric-A-brac and anecdotage. 
‘They are stylists and painters like Flaubert, though Zola declares that 
the only style needed is the art of making oneself heard—are stylists 
seeking the quintessence of things, and euphuists, followers of both 
Théophile Gautier and Flaubert in their substitution of painting for 
prose, in their absorption of the idea by the image. In their “ Idées 
et Sensations,” the ideas are few and, at best, paradoxes : when pre- 
sent at all they always appear under the form of sensations. Zola 
laughs at novels of adventure in which “ princes go about incognito 
with their pockets full of diamonds,” at idealistic novels in which 
“tempestuous love sweeps away the lovers into a wonderful world 
of dreams,” and at descriptive novels, “ot l’on entasse tout ce 
qu’on peut imaginer de plus fou et de plus riche, toute la fantaisie 
d’or des poétes.” But the brothers Goncourt commit every one of 
these sins again and again; they revive the old notion of romanticism 
that inspiration must be sought in libertinage and the debauchery of 
the heart. But in their love of medical pathology and microscopical 
«letail they are true to theirsystem, and Zola either does not realise their 
violations of the true doctrine, or winks at them because they are the 
work of fellow-disciples. Feydeau, thoroughly unhealthy in tone, is 
also a painter or sculptor of words, calls himself p/astigue, adding 
to this the usual philosophy of disgust, and a lyrical irritation against 
the insufficiency of life. Hector Malot is altogether true to the 
doctrine, but the consequence is that he shows perfectly how weari- 
some it is. With endless detail and utter lack of sympathy for his 
puppet-like personages, who are destitute of all character, he wilfully 
blinds himself and plunges headlong into caricature, the Nirvana of 
realism. 

This realism is so useless and so tiresome, this naturalism has really 
so little to do with nature, this view of life is merely due to the tem- 
perament of the exponents, whether this temperament be inborn or 
superinduced, in conformation to a false but fashionable theory. 
Pascal somewhere finds fault with painting on the ground that it is a 
vanity which attracts admiration by the cunning portrayal of things 
the originals of which you do not admire. This sounds a little 
puritanic and saugrenu ; but it well applies to realism both in 
literature and art, for it is certain that the closer the resemblance to 
actual nature, the less interesting. Indeed, the French might take a 
lesson, both in literature and art, from the results of realism in.the 
Italian and Flemish schools of painting. In Italy, the artists were 
versatile men of aristocratic tendencies ; their realism was always 
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closely attached to the study of the antique—that is, to the study of 
ideal beauty. The consequence was, that crude realism is only to 
be seen in pioneers like Masaccio, Andrea del Castagno, Pisanello. 
But under the influence of tradition each school gradually built up its 
canon of the beautiful, till those works were produced which are the 
wonder of the world. Notice the contrast in Flanders (I am not 
speaking of the school of Rubens). Art there is narrow and demo- 
cratic; the masters are specialists ; and instead of a continued 
progress towards the ideal, it is the early masters, like Ian van Eyck, 
who are the best ; no subsequent improvements are made ; the later 
disciples either search deliberately for the ugly or, at most, for the 
trivial ; they only escape exciting disgust by the splendour of their 
colouring. In fact, the Flemish realists depicted man as so unin- 
teresting, so degraded, so fear-ridden, that, from very repulsion, the 
painters found their way into the open air: realism, as far as man 
was concerned, was flung aside, and the painting of nature, of land- 
scape, sprang into existence. 

A novel may be either ideal or real. If ideal, its purpose is to 
delight and console : to delight, by intricacy of plot, by wealth of wit 
and colour ; to console, by giving an artistically concentrated picture 
of the life which we should like to live, but which we are debarred 
from living by the pressure of circumstances and the cares of mate- 
rial existence, the mechanical drudgery of everyday life. In such 
ideal novels the art is essentially aristocratic ; for, democratic as we 
are compelled to be, we often feel that the idea of life is the Aristo- 
telian one of the full development of all our faculties. And such full 
development can only be obtained when we are free from material 
cares, always surrounded by beautiful objects, able to enjoy the 
pleasures of travel, scenery, books, the society of cultured people. 
The lives of those whose lot it is to learn life’s education amid such 
fair surroundings are interesting to study ; there is wide room for the 
analysis of motive. Their trials, errors, and conflicts are the same 
in essence, indeed, as those of the poor, but finer, more complicated ; 
their education leads them to consider longer the consequences of 
the wrong they meditate, and if they fall their remorse is all the 
greater. But there is another education, perhaps a truer one, wherein 
there is no scope for such free development, in which the develop- 
ment is one almost entirely of the heart and the emotions ; and this 
is the true theme for a naturalism that is sympathetic. Here the 
heroes are the poor and the oppressed—are those who are prevented 
by their position from playing any great or noticeable part in the 
world—who can but guess at the deep problems of life and learn 
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life’s lessons by stern experience, dreaming of a fuller and a higher life 
not theirs, in the leisure moments snatched from toil. But there is the 
danger that the sadness and apparent hopelessness of such existences 
may produce a corresponding sadness in the writer who depicts 
them ; and it is no far step to despair. Thus the Russian realistic 
novelists, with their innate melancholy and dreaminess, and their 
openness to every wave of doctrine, seem to preach such a gospel of 
despair. But at least this despair of theirs is a compassionate one, 
not due to the self-complacent study of degraded life ; and the 
invisible and mystic elements of life are not denied as they are by 
the French. 

Room, indeed, there is for a realism such as this—for the sym- 
pathetic representation of the lives of the poor and simple; and well 
has this been done by English novelists, by whom the due limits of 
realism have been observed. Indeed, if a true esthetic of natural- 
ism were wanted, such might be found by an examination of our 
best English novelists ; and the French critics acknowledge this, 
confessing at the same time the utter failure and mistake of their 
own unsympathetic realists, arid finding the key to the mystery of our 
success in the fact of the deep latent religious feeling which is 
always to be found at the bottom of the English mind, which colours 
the whole tone of the mind, and is ineradicable even if no definite 
religious belief is expressed, or any ground for such religion is 
sorrowfully denied. Realism need not depend on a materialistic 
view of life, on the disregard or denial of a heart which can struggle 
with, and even overcome, the cruel pressure of outward necessity. If 
there is no free-will there is at least the illusion of free-will; the 
drama of life is the representation of erring man struggling against a 
self-invoked fate, or the good man fighting against circumstances. If 
religion even be but the category of the ideal, a 7éswmé of our super- 
sensible needs, yet such stretching out of hands towards the invisible, 
such mysticism, would still be well worth depicting by a true artist. Art 
is ever a selection—selection of the beautiful ; the ugly and depraved 
but seem to enhance the contrast and to point out that the beautiful 
is the true. If our persons and lives are not beautiful, yet we would 
that that they were so; and plainness of person at least we can 
redeem by beauty of character, which is founded on self-sacrifice. 
If the beautiful is rare and an exception, still the exception points to 
a higher law, but too often traversed. Nature is no longer viewed 
with optimistic eyes as in the days of Leibnitz and Pope ; nay, to 
Renan, Nature is absolutely insensible, transcendently immoral, 
Our will is free, our character is beautiful, in proportion as they rise 
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above nature. Nature is the material which must pass through the 
alembic of man’s mind ; a series of symbols whereby to express the 
workings of the human soul; the brute matter which owes all its 
form to art. Yet art, Antzeus-like, is ever re-invigorated by touching 
mother-earth; and both elements are truly requisite. If art wanders 
too far from nature, it loses itself in mysticism ; if art embraces 
nature too closely, it becomes degraded. Realism, naturalism, is 
indeed necessary—is the unavoidable basis of art and life ; but let 
us recognise that it is but the means and not the end, an essential 
part, not the whole, of art and life. 
GARNET SMITH. 
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ON GARDENING. 


F I have any claim at all to speak on this subject, it is derived 
less from experience than from observation. What little prac- 

tical knowledge of gardening I possess was acquired in early youth, 
under compulsion ; and even then it was restricted to the weeding 
of paths and the watering of plants. Neither of these operations, 
useful as they both undoubtedly are, can be said to foster a taste for 
the art or an acquaintance with the science of gardening. They are 
mechanical and unattractive ; anybody can do them, and nobody 
would do them ifhe could help it. This is especially true of weeding. 
To be set to weed a number of grass-grown gravel paths on a Satur- 
day afternoon in July has been the unhappy fate of many a school- 
boy from time immemorial ; and I believe there are few instances 
on record in which the schoolboy has not either openly or secretly 
rebelled. Many causes urge him to doso. The sun dries up the 
marrow in his bones, the wind is so still as to induce the belief that 
it will never blow again, his back aches, his knees are cramped, his 
eyes are dazzled by the yellow glare of the gravel. Nor is this all. 
The minute green pests are so wonderfully productive that they seem 
to increase and multiply before his eyes ; and, paradox as it may 
appear, the more he pulls up the more there are left. He is quick 
to notice this discouraging circumstance, and the discovery too often 
leads him to the adoption of certain devices, not over honest. For 
instance, he will gather from the surface of the path quantities of 
loose gravel, which he will dispose in so judicious a manner as to 
conceal many growing weeds from the stern eye of the inspecting 
parent. Or he will content himself with nipping off the heads of the 
weeds, while he leaves their roots intact in the ground, there to 
bring forth and bud anew before many days. By such unsatisfactory 
methods he strives after economy of labour; and indeed he does 
accomplish one weeding with almost startling celerity—but then, how 
short is the period that intervenes before he must undertake another ! 
It will be seen that weeding is the parent of sin as well as of sorrow ; 
and it is therefore, except on the score of absolute necessity, entirely 
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to be deprecated. - The watering of plants is an innocent recreation 
compared to it. Generally speaking, plants are watered in the cool 
of the morning or evening, and the operator is not compelled to 
suffer intolerable heat in addition to performing distasteful toil. Even 
watering, however, has many drawbacks. Carrying a heavy can to 
and fro, and holding it a long time suspended over the beds, is apt 
to tire the arm. Then the watering-can may leak—as a rule, it does. 
Before long, the young Aquarius finds one leg of his trousers growing 
soppy, and one foot getting clammy and cold. Ought we to be 
surprised if in proportion as his temperature falls his temper rises? 
Besides, he would much rather be playing marbles. 

I have been betrayed into too long a digression upon the sorrows 
of the youthful apprentice to gardening. Amateur he cannot with 
propriety be called, for it is years before he can even look at a garden 
without a pang of remembered pain. Such, at least, was the case 
with me. I vowed that if I ever came to own a plot of ground I 
would turn it into a shrubbery and let it run wild. Nature, I argued, 
is better than art ; and at all events an art achieved at the expense 
of so much misery is not worth practising. But from the time when 
I outgrew this morbid feeling I have always admired and envied all 
gardeners, from Adam downward. And more especially Adam ; for 
there were no weeds in the Garden of Eden. Yet, even since the 
Fall, the gardener himself has been free from the ignoble toil of 
weeding, which is always left to boys, and is, perhaps, a judgment 
upon them for their original sin. 

The gardener is busied in grander operations. He delves, he 
hoes, he plants, he sows, and, above all, he plans. His is no mere 
handicraft. He works with his hands, it is true, but he is also for ever 
working with his head. Arrangement and order do not cease to 
shape themselves within his busy brain. If you told him so, the 
chances are ten to one that he would scratch his head and deny it, 
not knowing what you meant. It is true, nevertheless, and members 
of the craft have not been wanting who were fully alive to its truth 
and importance. There still flourishes somewhere in the West of 
England an old man with curved legs and sandy whiskers, who is 
accustomed to work by the day in the gardens of those who can 
afford to hire him. Sometimes he will be employed by the week 
together in one garden. On one such occasion his temporary master 
observed that Joe never came to his work until the morning was 
well advanced. So on the third or fourth day he waited in the 
garden, and by-and-by Joe came sauntering leisurely in. “Good 


>” 


morning, Joe.”  Marnin’, zur ; nice marnin’ ’’smarnin’.” “It seems 
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to me you always come rather late to work, Joe.” “ Ees, zur,” was 
the ready answer, “but oi d’ loi in bed and plannee vor ee.” Jn this 
way he considered that he was fulfilling his engagement ; and so, 
perhaps, he was. Yet it must be admitted that it requires faith, more 
than a grain of mustard seed, to enable one to pay cheerfully for 
such invisible service: the invisible service of a hireling being always 
more or less doubtful. 

But with your true gardener, who is not paid by the day, but 
whose labour pays him after many days, there can be no question of 
the planning. He is a skilled general, and disposes his forces in the 
best methods at his command—methods gathered from the traditions 
of his predecessors, the experience of himself and his contemporaries, 
and his own anxious thought. He has nothing to gain by pretending 
to plan: he has everything to lose by not planning. Nor is his interest 
in his work of a merely utilitarian kind. He is in a certain sense an 
artist, and, like other artists, he takes pride and pleasure in his work 
for its own sake. -He has the same delight in good workmanship, 
the same or a similar love of broad conception. Like the painter, he 
plans with his brain and executes with his hand. His work, like the 
painter’s, is his own, bringing him pleasure as well as profit. He 
looks round his garden and says to himself, “‘ All this is mine, the 
labour is mine, and the fruit of it is mine.” With what honest seli- 
gratulation he gazes on the trimly-pruned trees, on the well-ordered 
beds ; how great is his satisfaction in a fine potato-crop or a splendid 
yield of parsnips! He is bound to acknowledge that sun and rain 
have done their part in producing the good results ; but then, on the 
other hand, sun and rain have done just as much for Williams’s garden, 
and Ais potatoes are not worth the trouble of digging. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that a gardener’s lot is one of 
uninterrupted pleasure or undisturbed peace. Lord Tennyson has 


told us that 
The very source and fount of day 
Is dashed with wandering isles of night, 


and so even a gardener’s life has its annoyances and difficulties.- His 
crops will oceasionally fail, in spite of wise planning and carefui 
labour. The slugs will eat his strawberries, the green fly will make 
havoc among his rose-trees, the wire-worm and the frost are his sworn 
foes. He has many things against him. But then, what a glorious 
constitution he has with which to withstand and overcome them ! 
He has no dyspepsia to darken his spirit or enfeeble his will. All 
day he breathes pure air, and smells fresh, healthy scents ; all night 
he sieeps the sleep of the just, unbroken by evil dreams. He is early 
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to bed and early to rise, and he is consequently healthy, wealthy, and 
wise. His troubles are not engendered within, but come to him from 
without. There are no traitors in his camp to fear, but only open 
foes in the field to face and fight. Strong in himself, he need not 
fear what they can do to him. 

It is an ideal life, the gardener’s, and a noble profession. You 
cannot call it a trade. The trading element only comes in when he 
parts with his produce to the greengrocer, who keeps a fusty little 
shop in a back street. The gardener is no more a tradesman than 
the artist. The one sells his pictures to a dealer, who makes his 
living by selling them again at a higher price; the other does the 
same with his potatoes. The picture-dealer and the greengrocer 
are tradesmen, but the gardener and the artist are professional 
men. 

Thus far, I have looked at gardening only in the light of a pro- 
fession. But for the amateur there is no finer hobby. Antiquarian 
research is not to be compared with it, scientific dabbling is barren 
beside it, and, if politics be laid in the balance, they are altogether 
lighter than vanity. Who has not known and envied the country 
clergyman with a passion for gardening? It is such a peaceful pas- 
sion ; not a fierce and intermittent flame, but a steady glow, impart- 
ing light and warmth to life. ‘The clergyman’s pleasure in his garden 
is, of course, unalloyed by the pecuniary cares which must beset the 
professional gardener ; while his pride in it is infinitely greater than 
the other’s can possibly be. Is he not pursuing the art for the pure 
love of it, without hope or desire of gain? He can sit down to din- 
ner with his guest, and when the latter praises the cauliflower or avers 
that he never tasted finer green peas in his life, he can beam with satis- 
faction and say, “‘I grew them.” He can tell little anecdotes con- 
cerning the potatoes on the table ; he is the biographer of the carrots. 
And when, after dinner, on a fine evening in early autumn, he takes 
his guest out and shows him over the garden, he has no lack of 
topics for conversation. He could talk for a week. If the guest 
should happen also to be a country clergyman and amateur gardener, 
the dialogue is something wonderful to hear. They grow more excited 
over the merits of a favourite plum-tree than two Cabinet Ministers 
over a dissolution. The host exhausts his powers of eloquence in 
dilating upon the colour, size, and flavour of his plums ; the guest is 
equally fervid in eulogising a tree of his own at home. “These are 
very fine,” he says, condescendingly ; “ but come over to my place 
if you want to taste plums.” And so the two honest old souls go on, 
each praising the other’s produce, but maintaining the superiority of 
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his own. As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth a man’s fruit make 
sweeter that of his friend. 

In addition to these dialogical delights, the clergyman can take 
prizes at the local horticultural shows, and so gratify the feeling of 
ambition that lurks in the breast of every man, even of the country: 
clergyman. Best of all, his rooms are lighted up and sweetened 
with flowers, whose sweetness and light are doubled by the know- 
ledge that they are to a certain extent his own creations—perhaps 
even more so than his sermons are. He is a blessing to others and 
to himself. There is not 


A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral, 


for which his flowers are not in request. The festival he enriches 
with glowing colour, the mourning he beautifies with pure and 
saintly white. For himself, he gathers joy and health and heart’s 
ease in his garden. By his labour there, he lengthens his life and 
makes it more worth living. And when at length his hand forgets 
to pluck the flowers that have carried hope and inspiration into many 
a weary sick-room, their place is taken in grateful hearts by flowers 
of remembrance, surely not less fragrant. 
R. F. MURRAY. 





GREAT MEN: THEIR TASTES 
AND HABITS. 


HE shepherd said to De Rancé that he was happy as a king, 
and that his idea of heaven was to live in a large plain with 
large flocks to watch. Philip of Macedon counted a horse-race won 
at Olympia among his three greatest felicities ; with some men, now- 
adays, it is their only one. The late Lord Derby, it is said, would 
rather have won “the blue ribbon of the turf than worn that of the 
Garter.” To Fontenelle the secret of happiness was summed up in 
keeping the heart cold and the stomach warm. We gustibus non est 
disputandum. ‘The tastes of men are as various as their habits and 
characters, but it by no means follows that a large and liberal taste 
will always accompany a Jarge and liberal intellect. On the contrary, 
great men have very often had small tastes. The diversity is, 
indeed, so surprising and unaccountable, that it is impossible to 
formulate any leading principles or deduce any distinct rules ; we 
can do no more than give examples, some of which will serve to 
show, perhaps, how very human great men are after all. These 
heroes and demi-gods of ours are invariably linked to ordinary 
humanity by weaknesses the existence of which has, very probably, 
been unknown to their worshippers ; like those deities in the temples 
of old which seemed to respond to the petitions of their votaries, 
but, in reality, conveyed only the answers of their priests, dexterously 
concealed within the hollow image or its pedestal. 
Not a few illustrious men have evinced a strong predilection for 
a certain day of the year. The 3rd of September was Cromwell’s 
fortunate day ; it was the day of Dunbar, the day of Worcester, and, 
happiest of all for his weary heart and brain, the day of his death. 
Napoleon laid special stress on the 2oth of March. According to 
Brantéme, Charles V. was partial to St. Matthias’s Day (February 24), 
because on that day he was elected Emperor, on that day crowned 
and on that day King Francis I. was taken prisoner (at the Battle of 
Pavia). We may add that it was also the day of his birth, and the 
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day on which he abdicated his imperial throne. The reader will 
remember Mr. Lothrop Motley’s vivid picture of that remarkable 
scene. 

For Francis I., whose star paled before that of the great Emperor, 
the 1st of January was a marked anniversary. It was his birthday, 
the day on which he became king, the marriage-day of his daughter, 
and the day of Charles V.’s entry into Paris. Pope Sixtus V. was 
born on a Wednesday (the 13th of December, 1521), made his pro- 
fession with the Cordeliers on a Wednesday, received the cardinal’s 
hat on a Wednesday, was elected Pope on a Wednesday, and on a 
Wednesday assumed the Papal tiara. 

Dubois, in his “ Mémoire Fidéle,” relates that Louis XIII., a few 
hours before his death (Thursday, the 14th of May, 1643), summoned 
his physicians, and asked them if they thought he would live until the 
following day, saying that Friday had always been for him a fortunate 
day ; that all the undertakings he had begun on that day had proved 
successful ; that in all the battles fought on that day he had been 
victorious ; that it was his fortunate day, and on that day he would 
wish to die. 

In this matter of lucky and unlucky days the little men have their 
superstitions also. The supposed maleficent character of Friday 
may, perhaps, be derived from the character of the Scandinavian 
goddess Freya, after whom it is named. The Anglo-Saxons—we 
beg Mr. Freeman’s pardon, the Old English—esteemed three days in 
the year as specially dangerous: the last Monday in April, the first 
Monday in August, and the last Monday but one in December. 
“He who on these three days lets blood, be it of man, be it of beast, 
speedily, on the first or seventh day, his life he will end. Or if his 
life be longer, so that he come not to the seventh day, if he drink 
some time in these three days, he will end his life ; and he that 
tastes of goose flesh, within forty days’ space his life he will end.” At 
a later date the astrologers intervened, and increased the three 
fatal days to six, namely, January 3, July 1, October 2, April 30, 
August 1, and December 31. St. Paul’s Day was supposed to 
determine the weather for the rest of the year, according to the old 


rhymes : 
If St. Paul’s Day be fair and clear, 
It doth betide a happy year; 
If blustering winds do blow aloft, 
Then wars will trouble our realm full oft ; 
And if it chance to snow or rain, 
Then will be dear all sorts of grain. 


Returning to our subject, we note that Augustus, the Roman 
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Emperor, was terribly afraid of lightning, and always carried about 
him a seal’s skin as a protection against its perils. On the approach 
of a storm he hastened to take shelter in an underground apartment. 
He was not without excuse for his alarms ; since on a night march, 
during his campaign against the Cantabri, a thunderbolt had split 
in twain his litter, and killed the slave who preceded it torch in 
hand, 

The Emperor Heraclius, at the age of fifty-nine, was seized with an 
unconquerable terror at the sight of the sea. On his return from his 
Syrian expedition he sojourned in the palace of Herea, on the Asiatic 
shore of the Hellespont. “The princes of Constantinople,” says 
Nicephorus, ‘“ compelled the prefect to span the strait with a bridge of 
boats, and protect it on both sides with planks and branches of trees, 
so that one could pass over it without seeing the water.” This struc- 
ture having been very rapidiy put together, the Emperor rode across 
it as if he had been on ¢erra firma. 

The Emperor found his equal, or rather his superior, in timidity 
or nervousness in the celebrated moralist, Pierre Nicole, who wrote, 
in conjunction with Arnauld, “ L’Art de Penser.” He shrank from 
journeyings by land or water, never walked in the streets without 
trembling lest a tile should fall on his head, and for a long time 
resided in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel, because, he said, the enemies 
who threaten Paris would be sure to enter it by the Porte Saint- 
Martin, and consequently would be compelled to traverse the whole 
city before they reached his house. 

Many celebrated personages have been remarkable for their attach- 
ment to certain animals. Everybody knows how Sir Walter Scott 
delighted in his dog ‘‘ Maida,” and in dumb animals generally. There 
is a delightful picture by Lockhart of the Master of Abbotsford, with 
his children and friends, setting out, one fine September morning, 
for a grand coursing match. “The order of march had been all 
settled, and the sociable was just getting under weigh, when s¢he Lady 
Anne [Scott’s favourite daughter] broke from the line, screaming 
with laughter, and exclaimed, ‘Papa! papa! I know you could never 
think of going without your pet.’ Scott looked round, and I rather 
think there was a blush as well as a smile upon his face, when he per- 
ceived a little black pig frisking about his pony, and evidently a self- 
elected addition to the party of the day. He tried to look stern, and 
cracked his whip at the creature, but was in a moment obliged tojoin in 
the general cheers. Poor piggy now found a strap round his neck, and 


was dragged into the background. Scott, watching the retreat, 
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repeated with much pathos the first verse of an old pastoral 


song : 
What will I do gin my hoggie die? 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie! 
My only beast, I hae nae mae, 
And now! but I was vogie! 


The cheers were redoubled, and the squadron moved on. This pig 
had taken, nobody could tell how, a most sentimental attachment to 
Scott, and was constantly urging its pretension to be admitted a regu- 
lar member of his az/, along with the greyhounds and terriers ; but 
indeed, I remember him suffering another summer under the same 
sort of pertinacity on the part of an affectionate fen.” This reminds 
us of the Emperor Honorius, who conceived a strange partiality 
towards one of these creatures. He was at Ravenna in 410, having 
taken good care to put between himself and the Goths the lagoons 
of the Adriatic, when, after the capture and sack of Rome by Alaric, 
the slave charged with the care of the imperial poultry-yard came to 
inform him that the capital of the world was lost. “What !” exclaimed 
the Emperor, in alarm. “What! Rome lost! why, ’tis but a minute 
ago that she was eating from my hand.” He was not thinking of his 
ruined capital, but of his feathered favourite, which was also called 
Rome. It is to Procopius that we are indebted for this anecdote. 

The eminent French financier, Samuel Bernard, who died in 
1739, fancied that his existence depended on the life of a black hen, 
which, I need hardly say, was most carefully fed and nursed. The 
two died, at last, almost at the same hour. Bernard, however, was 
then in the eighty-ninth year of his age. The Italian poet, 
Passerini, who died in 1802, frequently alludes in his poems to a 
favourite cock. 

Cowper, as everybody knows, brightened his obscure life for many 
years by studying the habits and characters of his three pet hares, 
Puss, Tiny, and Bess. He had quite a catholicity of affection, how- 
ever, for dumb animals, and at one time his stock of household pets 
included (besides the hares) five rabbits, two guinea-pigs, many pigeons, 
a magpie, a jay and a starling, two goldfinches, two canary birds, 
two dogs and a squirrel. 

Henry IV. of France, when King of Navarre, was found one day 
in his cabinet by his great minister, Sully, with his sword by his 
side, his cloak on his shoulders, and a little cap on his head, carrying, 
in a basket suspended from his neck, two or three little pugs, sas 
plus gros que poing. Dogs are general favourites, however, and few 
homes can be considered complete without them. Who does not 
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remember the faithful hound of Odusseus, who recognised his master 
in his beggar’s disguise, when, after long wanderings, he returned to 
his Ithacan home? And King Arthur’s favourite “hound of deepest 
mouth,” “Cavall”? And Fingal’s famous “Bran”? But how shall I 
hope to enumerate the famous men (and women) who have had their 
canine friends and familiars—Lipsius, Villiers, first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Charles I., Hogarth, Churchill, Fielding, Lord Byron (whose 
epitaph on his dog ‘‘ Boscawen” everybody will recollect), Charles 
Dickens, Landseer (his favourite wascalled “ Brutus ”), Emily Bronté 
(“Keeper”), Tennyson, and many others ? 

James I. hada miscellaneous taste for pet animals—Virginian 
squirrels, a cream-coloured fawn, the splendid white gyrfalcon of 
Ireland, an elephant, five camels, and of course dogs of every kind. 
Saint Evremond, the wit, and Claude de Crébillon, the poet, were 
constantly surrounded by cats and dogs, which, under the firm super- 
vision of their master, lived together on terms of unity. 

Godefroid Mind, the Swiss painter, who died in 1814, was sur- 
named “the Raphael of Cats,” in allusion to the skill with which he 
painted his favourites. They frequented every room in his house, and, 
of course, were admitted into his studio. During his work his pet 
cat was always by his side, and he carried on a kind of conversation 
with it: sometimes it was perched on his knees, while two or three 
kittens occupied his shoulders, and the painter would retain this 
attitude for hours without moving, rather than disturb the companions 
of his solitude. 

Sir Edwin Landseer had a heart open to all animals, and an eye 
quick to observe their characters and habits. He painted them 
with a felicity, a truthfulness, and an insight which have never been 
equalled ; yet was he never more successful than when he painted 
dogs, for whom he undoubtedly reserved his warmest affection. In 
“The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” “Laying down the Law,” 
*‘ Alexander and Diogenes,” “ Dignity and Impudence,” “ High Life 
and Low Life,” he has painted dogs as dogs were never painted be- 
fore ; and this because he loved them, and through his love was able 
to detect and appreciate their traits of character. 

May I recall the memory of the favourite lapdog of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and of the incident in the last tragic scene at Fotheringay, 
where, after the headsman had done his work, it appeared that the 
dog had followed its mistress unperceived, and was concealed under 
her clothes? ‘*When discovered it gave a short cry, and seated 
itself between the head and the neck, from which the blood was still 
flowing.” 
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A Mr. Dennis Rolle, of whom I know nothing more than that 
he flourished in the eighteenth century, was a member of Parliament, 
and so far in advance of his age that he “agitated ” for the abolition 
of bull-baiting and cock-fighting, was a great lover cf animals, and 
he assures us, in one of his pamphlets, that they fully returned his 
affection. He declares himself unable to account for the fact that 
horses immediately became tractable without any management or 
manceuvring, that he could thrust his hand into the jaws of dogs 
without sustaining any injury, or the mouth of serpents, which, he 
says, never inspired in him the slightest dread. For years he 
wandered in dense forests, without ever being attacked ; he had slept 
in swampy places, infested by reptiles and venomous insects ; serpents 
had served as his pillow, and yet he had never been bitten. He tells 
of a crane which followed him everywhere ; of a strange dog which, 
whenever he visited Waltham, hastened to his side as if to act as his 
protector, and moaned most pitifully when compelled to quit him ; 
and gives many other instances of the curious kind of magnetic 
attraction which he exercised upon animals. 

But Mr. Rolle has no pretensions to be considered a great man, 
and I must apologise for introducing him among his superiors. I 
turn to Maximilien Robespierre, who is popularly supposed to 
have been deficient in all human sympathies and affections, and yet 
was partial to his little dog, fondling it in his bosom while he wrote the 
death warrants of his enemies. Henry III. of France was never 
happy unless a whole kennel of puppies yelped at his heels, but then 
he was unable to remain in the same room withacat. This physical 
or nervous antipathy is one of the secrets which the professors of the 
healing art are unable toexplain. Shakespeare alludes to it ina well- 
known passage : 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some there are mad if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ the nose, 
Cannot contain their urine: for affection, 


Master of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loathes. 


Ladislas, King of Poland, was greatly agitated at the sight of 
apples. Erasmus could not smell fish without suffering from a 
feverish attack. Scaliger trembled in every limb if watercress were 
placed before him. The astronomer, Tycho Brahé, was similarly 
affected at meeting with a hare or a fox. The sage-browed Verulam 
fell into a fainting fit at an eclipse of the moon. Boyle went into 
convulsions on hearing the sound which water makes on issuing from 
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a tap orvalve. La Mothe le Vayer, the French philosophical writer, 
preceptor to Louis XIV., could not endure the sound of any musical 
instrument. Favoriti, the Italian poet, who died in 1682, sickened 
at the smell of the rose. 

We shall deal with the dress of great men in another article, but 
it will be appropriate here to allude to the weaknesses or peculiarities 
they have displayed in this direction. I have already introduced the 
name of Robespierre. No man had in him less of the sans culotte 
disposition. He was fastidious, even finical, in his attire, with a 
scrupulous neatness worthy of a gentlewoman, and a shaven smooth- 
ness that contrasted strongly with the hirsute roughness of the 
faces of most of his colleagues. A velvet coat, white silk waistcoat 
embroidered with silver, nankeen breeches, silk stockings, shining 
shoes with buckles of silver, decorated his insignificant person. 

In this respect, and in this respect only, did the dread French 
Dictator resemble the famous orator of Athens, of whom Aulus 
Gellius relates that he affected an extreme neatness in his attire, 
bestowing upon it as much care and research as a fashionable beauty, 
an Aspasia or a Phryne, might do. Thence arose the jests of his 
rivals and adversaries upon his elegant mantle and soft luxurious 
tunic. Thence, too, the calumnies which accused him of effeminacy, 
and imputed to him the most shameful vices. Much the same things 
were said of Hortensius, the most famous orator of his time after 
Cicero, who was himself, I may observe, by no means indifferent 
in the matter of dress. A carefully studied deportment, a toga 
arranged in artful folds, graceful gestures, and a theatrical pose, drew 
upon him a storm of gibes and flouts, and led to his being frequently 
denounced as an actor and a mime in open court by pleaders 
envious of his extensive practice. 

Suetonius informs us that the Roman Emperor Otho was almost 
as particular “as a woman” about his toilet, that he applied a 
depilatory process to the whole of his body, and wore upon his head, 
which was nearly bald, false hair, fixed and arranged so artfully that 
no one could detect the imposition. He shaved daily with the 
utmost exactness, and rubbed his face all over with soaked bread—a 
habit which he had contracted from the age of puberty in order to 
prevent the growth of a beard. 

Among ourselves the rage for rich and handsome dress reached 
a climax, I think, in Elizabeth’s reign, when it was stimulated and 
fostered by the great Queen herself; and Leicester and Raleigh, 
Essex and Sir Christopher Hatton outvied each other in bravery of 
costume. As for Raleigh, one wonders that so great a man, who at 
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heart was profoundly contemptuous of the world’s shams and follies, 
should have been so solicitous, as his letters show him to have been, 
about jewels, velvets, and embroidered damasks. His clothes were 
at all times noticeably gorgeous, says Mr. Gosse, and to the end of his 
life he was commonly bedizened with precious stones to his very 
shoes. When he was arrested in 1603, he was carrying £4,000 in 
jewels on his bosom, and when he was arrested for the last time, in 
1618, his pockets were found full of the diamonds and jacinths which 
he had hastily removed from various parts of his person. Even on 
the scaffold his taste in dress was conspicuous. He wore a black 
embroidered velvet nightgown over a hare-coloured satin doublet, 
and a black embroidered waistcoat, a ruff-band, a pair of black cut 
taffetas breeches, and ash-coloured silk stockings. 

He was outrivalled in the next reign by George Villiers, first 
Duke of Buckingham “of that ilk,” the splendour and costliness of 
whose attire are mentioned by seyeral writers. His jewels alone were 
reckoned at a total of £300,000 at the then value of money, which 
we must multiply by five or six to bring up to the present standard. 
** Tt was common with him at an ordinary dancing,” says an authority, 
* to have his clothes trimmed with great diamond buttons, and to have 
diamond hat-bands, cockades, and earrings; to be yoked with great 
and manifold ropes and knots of pearl; in short, to be manacled, 
fettered, and imprisoned in jewels, insomuch that at his going over 
to Paris, in 1625, he had twenty-seven suits of clothes made, the 
richest that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold, and gems could con- 
tribute ; one of which was a white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit 
and cloak, with diamonds valued at £80,000, besides a great 
feather stuck all over with diamonds; as well also his sword and 
spurs.” This magnificence, it must be added, well became his hand- 
some features and well-proportioned figure, of which, with something 
more than episcopal unction, Bishop Goodman says : ‘‘ He had a very 
lovely complexion; he was the handsomest bodied man of England ; 
his limbs were so well compacted, and his conversation so pleasing, 
and of sosweet a disposition.” Even the grave Clarendon kindles into 
fervour when speaking of “the daintiness of his leg and foot, his 
well-proportioned body, and gracefulness of movement.” 

The poet Gray, in spite of his chronic invalidism and general 
debility, had a nice taste in dress, and bestowed great attention on 
his toilet. This weakness of his was germane to the fastidiousness 
and even effeminacy of which his friends sometimes complained. 
* Coarse manners and vulgar or unrefined sentiments,” we are told, 
“overset him.” The famous chemist, Henry Cavendish, who 
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demonstrated the composition of water, and was so admirable a 
mathematician, astronomer, geologist, and meteorologist, carried his 
fancy in dress in an opposite direction. It was his choice always to 
go attired in grey cloth, and the fashion popular in the days of his 
youth he retained to the very last. The modes might come and go, 
but Cavendish’s costume went on for ever! He showed the same 
love of uniformity in the arrangements of the tabie; his guests, who- 
ever they were, he treated all to the same dish—a leg of mutton. 
One day he had invited scientific friends to dine with him, and 
ordered his housekeeper to prepare the customary joint. “ But, sir,” 
she demurred, “ that will not be enough for five.” ‘Well, then, get 
two,” was the laconic reply. 

Sir Humphry Davy dressed himself in green, like one of Robin 
Hood’s merry men, when he went a-fishing, but for hunting he wore 
red. His idea was that in this way he gave less alarm to the fish 
and the game. Lockhart has a lively sketch of his appearance when, 
one day at Abbotsford, he joined Scott in a coursing match. “ His 
fisherman’s costume—a brown hat with flexible brim, surrounded 
with line upon line, and innumerable fly-hooks, jack boots worthy of 
a Dutch smuggler, and a (green) fustian surtout dabbled with the 
blood of salmon—made a fine contrast with the smart jackets, white 
cord breeches, and well-polished jockey boots of the less distin- 
guished cavaliers about him.” On the same occasion Henry 
Mackenzie wore “a white hat turned up with green, green spectacles, 
green jacket, and long brown leather gaiters.” 

All sensible men who respect themselves and society will dress 
as well as they can afford. Gibbon, the historian, acted upon this 
rational principle; but though he dressed well he did not dress 
ostentatiously. George Colman introduces him, in one of his lively 
sketches, as a kind of foil to the author of “ Rasselas.” ‘On the 
day I first sat down with Johnson in his rusty-brown suit and his 
black worsted stockings, Gibbon,” he says, ‘‘ was placed opposite to 
me in a suit of flowered velvet, with a bag and sword.” But Gibbon 
was born a gentleman, and necessarily dressed in harmony with the 
habits of his class. 

It is as impossible to keep Goldsmith’s name out of this con- 
nection as it was for Mr. Dick to keep the head of Charles I. out of 
his daily discourse. It was the poor man of genius’s pet vanity, by 
which, no doubt, he hoped to divert attention from the short un- 
gainly figure and the plain pock-marked features, which vexed him a 
great deal more than they ought to have done. And perhaps it 
raised him a little in his own estimation, counteracting the depressing 
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effect of his squalid surroundings, and putting him more on a level 
with his more affluent friends. He began the extravagance in his 
student days at Edinburgh ; and Mr. Forster has discovered a set of 
tailor’s bills in which appear such items as “ silver hat-lace,” “rich 
sky-blue satin,” “Genoa velvet,” and “best superfine high claret- 
coloured cloth” at 19s. a yard. When a starving man of letters in 
London, he still made a goodly appearance in velvet coats of Tyrian 
bloom, and the like, with the assistance of Mr. William Filby, tailor, 
of Water Lane, to whom he was constantly in debt. Sometimes he 
awoke to a sense of his folly in wasting money thus ostentatiously. 
On one occasion Reynolds found him in a reverie, kicking a bundle 
round about his room. When the great painter opened the bundle, 
out fell an expensive masquerade dress which he had been tempted 
to purchase, and its temporary end having been served, he was 
endeavouring, he said, with a bitter jest, to extract the value from it 
in exercise. 

Thackeray alludes to this weakness of Goldsmith’s very tenderly. 
* In his life and his writings,” he says, “which are the honest expres- 
sion of it, he is constantly bewailing his homely face and person ; anon 
he surveys them in the glass ruefully, and presently assumes the most 
comical dignity. He likes to deck out his little person in splendour 
and fine colours. He presented himself to be examined for ordina- 
tion in a pair of scarlet breeches, and said himself that he did not like 
to go into the Church because he was fond of coloured clothes. When 
he tried to practise as a doctor, he got by hook or by crook a black 
velvet suit, and looked as big and grand as he could, and kept his 
hat over a patch on the old coat: in better days he bloomed out 
in plum-colour, in blue silk and in new velvet.” 

I pass on to another branch of my subject. Towards the close 
of the last century, several persons of more or less note adopted the 
diet glorified by Pythagoras, and now accepted as an article of faith 
by the members of the Vegetarian Society. Among the pioneers of 
vegetarianism we may name the antiquary Joseph Ritson, who pub- 
lished, in 1805, an essay “On Abstinence from Animal Food as 
a Moral Duty for Man.” He had been preceded, however, by 
Dr. George Cheyne, who, having waxed enormously fat, so that he 
weighed thirty-two stone, adopted a milk and vegetable regimen, 
and reduced his size almost to a third, besides effecting a general 
improvement in his health. The results of his experience are re- 
corded in his “ Essay on Health and Long Life,” and “ The English 
Malady ; or, a Treatise of Nervous Disorders.” 

Gilbert Wakefield, the political economist and theologian, who 
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died in 1801, abstained from the use of wine as well as of animal 
food. So did the philanthropist, Antoine Benezet, who died in 1784; 
while the German enthusiast, Royer, was particular in the matter 
of fish, which he refused to eat unless it had died from “ natural 
causes.” 

Very little food, either animal or vegetable, did Spinosa allow 
himself, since he restricted the cost of his living to five or six sous a 
day, on which even a Scotch student would find it difficult to support 
human nature. Yet was he surpassed by Buttner, a German naturalist 
of the eighteenth century, who lived upon one meal a day, at a cost 
of three sous. The astronomer Lalande professed to relish spiders 
and caterpillars, and always carried a supply of these dainties about 
with him ina bonbon box. Some of us would prefer chocolate-creams. 

Borrowing again from Aulus Gellius, I observe that Caius 
Gracchus, when he mounted the tribune, employed a flute to regulate 
the intonations of his voice, just as the precentor in a Highland kirk 
uses a pitch-pipe to start the psalm-singing of the congregation. It 
is not, I think, to be supposed that a flute-player was ensconced 
securely behind him, and, by a dexterous management of his 
instrument, alternately stimulated and moderated the movements 
and actions of the orator. Nor can we believe that the flute dictated 
to him, coram publico, such niceties as measure and rhythm and 
cadence, just as it might regulate the steps of a ballet-dancer. The 
truth would seem to be that a man, hidden somewhere near at hand, 
warned the speaker when to soften his too strident tones by drawing 
from his flute a slow, soft, and mellow note, in the same way that a 
chord struck by the orchestra will keep the singer in the right “key.” 
Cicero, however, on the authority of the orator’s secretary, Licinius, 
insists that the flute indicated to Gracchus that he must moderate 
his action when it grew too impetuous and quicken it when it lagged. 

The amusements of great men seem to illustrate the direction of 
their tastes. Cardinal Richelieu found in violent exercise a relief 
from the severe mental concentration in which most of his life was 
passed. He was once discovered jumping with his servant, to try 
who could reach a high mark on the wall. With ingenious flattery 
De Grammont entered the lists against him, but took care, after 
some efforts which nearly reached the mark, to allow the Cardinal to 
beat him. Henry IV. amused his leisure with the company of children, 
and Sully describes a charming incident—how he found his Sove- 
reign astride on a stick, and playing at “horses” with two or three 
happy juveniles. The learned Samuel Clarke sought recreation in 
violent gymnastics, leaping over tables and chairs, Once, a pedantic 
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precisian approaching, “ Now we must desist,” said he, “for a fool 
is coming in!” 

ZEschylus, according to Athenzeus, had always a flask of wine by 
his side when he was composing his tragedies. If their excellence 
were in any way due to the inspiration thus afforded, who will not 
wish that some of our later dramatists would also resort to it? But 
alas! we do not know what kind of wine he drank. It may have 
been the “ nectareous drink” familiar to the Olympian gods, when 
(as Matthew Arnold sings) — 


The loved Hebe bears 
The cup about, whose draughts beguile 
Pain and care, with a dark store 
Of fresh-pulled violets wreathed and nodding o’er— 


and the secret of this was lost long ago. 

Athenzus asserts that Alczeus, the lyrist, and Aristophanes, the 
author of “‘ The Clouds” and “ The Birds,” wrote their compositions 
while in a state of intoxication ; but he must surely mean in a poetic 
frenzy, like that of the priestess of Apollo on her tripod. 

In the Duke of Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal,” Bayes is made to say 
that before he writes a tragedy he takes a strong purge in order to clear 
his brain and stimulate his energies—an allusion to Dryden’s habit of 
dosing himself with senna when engaged in the work of composition. 
Buffon, before he began to write, always dressed with the greatest 
care—wig, ruffles, sword, not an item was omitted. On the other 
hand, Cujas, the celebrated lawyer, threw himself on the floor, with his 
books lying all about him. Bacon, Milton, Bishop Warburton, and 
the Italian dramatist, Alfieri, had a fancy that music should be per- 
formed while they were at the desk ; and it is recorded of Bourdaloue, 
the great French preacher, that he always executed an air on the 
violin before he began to write a sermon. One could wish that 
certain clergymen one wots of would learn to play the violin, if it 
would enable them to write sermons like Bourdaloue’s! Our poet 
Thomson spent whole days in bed, and when asked why he did not 
get up, replied that he saw no reason for doing so. He was seen 
with his hands in his pockets nibbling at a peach, where it hung 
against the wall ; it was too much trouble for him to pick it. Gray 
could conceive no greater felicity than to lie on a sofa and read 
novels. Charles Darwin was not less partial to fiction. Mr. 
Gladstone cuts down trees pour délassement, and the Marquis of 
Salisbury experiments in the laboratory. 

Antoine Thomas (died in 1785), the author of “ Réflexions 
Philosophiques ” and of other attacks on the teaching of Voltaire, 
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remained in bed, with the curtains drawn, every day until noon. 
There he composed, “in his head” (as the children say), the works 
which afterwards, on getting up, he dashed off currente calamo. 
Throughout his long career it was in this way he produced what 
Voltaire airily called his galithomas—a quip on galimatias, i.e. 
rubbish, 

Giovan Battista Casti, the witty author of the “ Animali Parlanti” 
—which Stewart Rose partly translated under the title of the “‘ Court 
of Beasts ”—and of the “Tre Giuli” (or ‘‘ Three Groats ”), which Leigh 
Hunt introduced to the notice of English readers—composed his gay 
verses in bed, while playing at cards by himself ! 

Corneille, the illustrious dramatist ; Malebranche, the author of 
the “ Recherche de la Vérité,” and Thomas Hobbes, the so-called 
“philosopher of Malmesbury” and author of “The Leviathan,” 
generally composed in darkness ; whereas Mezeray, the historian, 
could not work, night or day, except by candle-light, and never 
failed to see his visitors to the door with a burning taper in his hand, 
even in the full blaze of noon. 

Lord Palmerston did all his clerical work at a high desk, stand- 
ing. The German bibliographer, Reimmann (who died in 1745), 
spent the greater part of his life upon his feet ; and that he might 
not be tempted to take his ease, banished chairs and couches from 
his cabinet for more than thirty years. 

Goethe composed while walking to and fro; Descartes and 
Leibnitz preferred a horizontal position. 

A strange story is told of an obscure French political writer, the 
Marquis of Antonelle, who died in 1827. When he was in the 
throes of composition, a pile of plates was put beside him. He took 
one and placed it on his bare neck until it grew warm, when he 
removed it and took another ; and this process he repeated until 
he ceased to write. The credulous were informed that it relieved the 
boiling vapours of his brain. 

It seems natural enough that Wordsworth should create his lofty 
verse while wandering among the mountains, and Shelley his ex- 
quisite lyrics while floating on the murmurous stream. This open-air 
composition may be recommended to musicians as well as poets. 
Gluck, the founder of dramatic opera, caused his clavecin to be 
carried out into a green field ; and there, with the blue sky above 
him, the warm sunshine around him, and beside him some bottles of 
champagne, his genius invented the glorious strains of his “ Orfeo e 
Euridice” and “Iphigénie en Aulide.” On the other hand, 
Giuseppe Sarti loved an immense hall, vaulted and obscure. The 
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stillness of night, the funereal gleam of a single lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, these were indispensable conditions for the free 
flow of his solemn conceptions. Cimarosa, as might be inferred from 
the vivacity and brightness of his compositions, was delighted to hear 
around him the ripple of animated conversation. It was while laughing 
and chatting with his friends that he wrote his operas, “ Gli Orazii ” 
and “II Matrimonio Segreto,” two works in entirely different styles, 
the former serious, the latter comic, but both instinct with the 
individuality of genius. The famous aria, “Pria che spunti in ciel 
l aurora,” was an improvisation in the middle of a gay pleasure party, 
in the environs of Prague. 

Sacchini could not write a note unless his fair young wife was by 
his side, and a litter of kittens, for which he had a special fancy, play- 
ing near him. He affirmed quite seriously that their graceful 
movements inspired the happiest melodies in his “ C£dipus at Colonna.” 
Traetta resorted to churches filled with a dim religious light. 

Salieri, to excite his imagination, rushed with hasty steps through 
the most crowded streets. A tiny box of preserved fruits, an album, 
and a pencil constituted the whole of the baggage, or impedimenta, 
which he carried on these occasions. Cane in hand, he hurried in 
pursuit of musical ideas ; and as soon as he had “started one”—to 
use a sportsman’s phrase—he halted for a moment to seize it and 
transfer it to paper. 

In rendering, in his ‘‘ La Haydine,” a well-deserved tribute to the 
genius of Ferdinando Paer, Caspani (died 1825) says that he wrote 
the scores of “Camilla,” of “ Agnese,” and of “ Sargine ” while jesting 
with his friends, and throwing off a thousand lively inventions, and 
yet finding time to rail at his servants, quarrel with his wife and 
children, and lavish tender caresses on a much-loved dog. Paisiello’s 
fancy was hide-bound until he was snugly lying between the sheets ; 
and it was in this comfortable position, which most of us find fatal to 
activity of thought and conducive only to dreaminess and reverie, that 
he composed the charming motifs of “ Nina,” “La Molinara,” and 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia.” Zingarelli, before taking pen in hand, 
transported himself, so to speak, into a high intellectual air, by reading 
passages from the Fathers of the Church or from the great Latin 
classics: thus prepared he would improvise, in less than four hours, 
an act of “ Pyrrhus” or of “ Romeo e Giulietta.” 

Caspani affirms that a certain Marcantonio Anfossi, brother of 
Pasquale Anfossi, an operatic composer of the eighteenth century, who 
possessed considerable ability, though destitute of real creative power, 
would probably have attained a great reputation as a musician if 
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he had not died very young. This Marcantonio was a monk, and 
his recipe for stimulating the inventive faculty was very curious, not 
to say grotesque : he did not place himself in front of a clavecin to 
compose, but before a table laden with seven or eight dishes of rcast 
fowls, baked sucking-pigs, and fried sausages. In the midst of the 
appetizing fumes that rose from these dainty viands, he produced 
quite spontaneously the sweetest inspirations. Alas! a good many 
hungry men of genius would have lived and died uninspired if their 
inspiration had depended on the same stimulus as Marcantonio’s. 
Roast fowls; sucking-pigs, and the like, were rare dishes in Grub 
Street. 

Haydn, grave and regular as Newton, shut himself up in his 
study, silent and alone : but first he shaved, and powdered, and put 
on clean linen, and dressed from head to foot, as if he were bent 
on paying his respectful homage to his patron, Prince Esterhazy, 
or even to the Emperor: then, seating himself before a bureau on 
which carefully ruled paper and pens well nibbed were arranged, he 
put on his finger the diamond ring given to him by hisrevered Sovereign, 
and began to write. Five or six hours glided by, and found him still 
unfatigued, without an erasure to mar the exquisite clearness of his 
notation, which was remarkable for neatness and compactness, 
though not very easily read. 

“When I am completely master of myself,” wrote Mozart in 1788, 
“when I am alone, with my soul tranquil and satisfied—as, for ex- 
ample, when I am travelling in a good conveyance, or sauntering to 
and fro after a good meal, or resting in bed without being inclined 
to sleep—then it is that my ideas throng thickly upon my brain. To say 
whence they come or how they come would be impossible : what is 
certain is, that I am not able to make them come when I wish.” 

Very little is known of Mendelssohn’s method of composing, but 
he seems to have made few sketches, and to have arranged his music 
in his head at first, much as Mozart did. Certain volumes of his 
-MS., now in the Berlin Library, appear to contain his first drafts, 
showing very few corrections, and these not so much sketches as 
erasures and substitutions. As for his tastes and favourite pursuits, 
it has been said with truth that no great composer was ever so various 
and versatile as Mendelssohn. Mozart drew cleverly, and was a 
capital letter-writer; Berlioz and Weber also wrote good letters ; 
Beethoven was a famous pedestrian, and an intense lover of Nature; 
Cherubini was about equally fond of botany and card-playing, but 
none of them (says Sir George Grove) approach Mendelsschn in the 
number and variety of his occupations. He excelled in chess and 
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billiards, and was passionately fond of both. He rode much, swam 
more, and danced whenever he had an opportunity. But his 
favourite pursuits were letter-writing and drawing. His letters are 
remarkable for their number, excellence, and finish ; each is a work of 
art ; “the lines are all straight and close, the letters perfectly and 
elegantly formed, with a peculiar luxuriance of tails, and an illegible 
word can hardly be found. To the folding and the sealing every- 
thing is perfect.”” His drawings exhibit the same amount of polish, 
and the same desire to do everything as well as he could. His taste 
and efficiency in such matters are well shown in the albums he made 
for his wife, ‘‘ beautiful specimens of arrangement, the most charming 
things in which are the drawings and pieces of music from his own 
hands.” 

Charles Dickens was a busy letter-writer, and as neat and precise 
as Mendelssohn. But his special amusement was walking. He 
loved to start off on a ten or twelve miles’ excursion through leafy 
lanes and over green fields, and though he was fond of “ company,” 
and as admirable a host as he was a delightful guest, he was never 
happier than when hurrying through the scenes he loved with one or 
two genial companions. He wrote his immortal fictions with great 
care, the manuscript being always remarkable for neatness and free- 
dom from erasures. He liked for his composing-room an open and 
spacious apartment, with plenty of light, and a view of flowers and 
green things through the window. 

Beethoven was as constant a pedestrian as the author of “ Pick- 
wick ” or the composer of the ‘Songs without Words.” His fondness 
for the open air was excessive ; every day, after dinner, whatever 
might be the weather, in spite of rain, or hail, or snow, he was out 
and about, never returning until he was thoroughly fatigued. 
Another of his peculiarities was his constant change of abode. 
Nearly every winter he had a fresh lodging, and in the summer he 
flitted from one pretty village to another, for no man ever loved the 
country more. As to his town quarters, sometimes he quarrelled 
with them because the sun did not shine into them, and he loved the 
light ; sometimes they were too close and hot ; sometimes too cold. 
Sometimes the change was at the instance of his landlord, for this 
man of genius had certain strange habits, which ordinary mortals 
did not always relish. For instance, after a long walk in the rain he 
would enter the living room of the house, and at once shake the 
water from his hat all over the furniture, indifferent to, or rather 
ignorant of, the damage he was doing. He was excessively fond of 
washing ; would pour water over his hands for a long time together, 
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and if at such times a happy musical thought occurred to him, and 
he became absorbed, would continue his lavations until the floor was 
flooded, and the water had found its way through the ceiling into the 
room beneath. Another of the weaknesses which convinced men 
that the great composer was mortal was his partiality to rough jokes 
and horse-play, as, for example, throwing books, plates, or eggs at 
the servants, pouring the dish of soup over the head of the waiter 
who had served him wrongly, sending a wisp of goat’s beard to a 
lady who had asked him for a lock of his hair. 

Of his habit of composition we may note that he first conceived 
and elaborated in his sketch-books or his head his musical thoughts, 
and then developed and completed them at the piano. In his books 
any idea that occurred to him was written down at the moment ; he 
even kept one by his bedside for use in the night. Abroad or at 
home it was always the same, only out of doors he made his notes in 
pencil, inking them over on his return to the house. “ These serve 
to distinguish him,” says his biographer, “from other composers 
almost as much as his music does. They are perhaps the most 
remarkable relic that any artist or literary man has left behind him. 
They afford us the most precious insight into Beethoven’s method of 
composition. They not only show—what we know from his own 
admission—that he was in the habit of working at three, and even 
four things at once, but without them we should never realise how 
extremely slow and tentative he was in composing. . . . There is 
hardly a bar in his music of which it may not be said with confidence 
that it has been rewritten a dozen times.” 

His mode of life in his later years was this: “ At half-past five he 
wasupand at his table, beating time with hands and feet, singing, hum- 
ming, and writing. At half-past seven was the family breakfast, and 
directly after it he hurried out of doors, and would saunter about the 
fields, calling out, waving his hands, going now very slowly, then 
very fast, and then suddenly standing still and writing in a kind of 
pocket-book. At half-past twelve he came into the house to dinner, 
and after dinner he went to his own room till three or so ; then again 
in the fields till about sunset, for later than that he might not go out. 
At half-past seven was supper, and then he went to his room, wrote 
till ten, and so to bed.” 

Let us glance for a moment at the professors of another branch 
of art. Lucas de Leyden, during the last years of his life, painted and 
engraved in his bed. Leonardo da Vinci, a man of many gifts, musi- 
cian, poet and painter, always resorted to the inspiration of music 
before he took brush and palette in hand. A quaint story is told of 
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Godecharles, the Belgian sculptor, who died in 1835: “On enter- 
ing his house one day, at Brussels, I saw about thirty persons on 
their knees, and reciting the ‘Litanies of the Virgin,’ women, children, 
neighbours, workmen, all joining in the chorus. Every moment 
comes upon the ear the grave and devotional refrain, Bied vor ons, 
Pray for us! I thought some one was in the agonies of death, and 
prepared to retire. But they said to me, ‘Stop, sir, stop! we shall 
finish ina moment. The master is just now beginning upon a block 
of marble, and we are praying God that he may not meet with any 
vein or flaw in it.’” 

Turner was an early riser, and for several hours in the morning 
worked with great assiduity, after which he would amuse himself freely. 
He was greatly partial to fishing. He seldom paid a country visit 
without being accompanied by his rod, and he carried into his pursuit 
the indomitable perseverance which he brought to bear on his artistic 
work. No inclemency of weather daunted, no churlishness of fortune 
wearied him. An eye-witness relates how he used to sit on the lawn 
of a friend’s house, fishing in a pond for carp. On wet. days he 
would sit on a kitchen chair, with a piece of board under his feet 
and a large umbrella over his head. And the wind blew and the 
rain descended, but silent and immovable there he sat until the din- 
ner-bell rang. 

The diversion favoured by Tycho Brahé was polishing glasses for 
all kinds of spectacles, and making mathematical instruments ; but 
such a diversion can hardly be distinguished from work. D’Andilly, 
the translator of Josephus, amused himself in cultivating trees ; 
gardening was the favourite hobby of the learned Evelyn, just as plant- 
ing was ofthe great EarlofChatham ; Barclay, the author of “ Argénis,” 
was a florist in his hours of leisure ; Politian sang airs to his lute ; 
Balzac tossed over a collection of crayon portraits ; Descartes passed 
his afternoons in the conversation of a few friends, and in keeping 
up a little garden. Granville Sharp turned from the severity of his 
studies to enjoy the relaxation of a boat on the Thames. His little 
craft was weil known to his friends, and his voyages to Putney, Kew, 
and Richmond were rendered delightful by literary and artistic dis- 
cussions. Sir Henry Wotton was a famous angler, and built for him- 
self a fishing-house by the Thames side, about half-way between 
Datchet and Eton, now known as Black Pots. The hours devoted 
to piscatorial pleasures he called his “idle time not idly spent,” and 
he would often say that “he would rather live five May months 
than forty Decembers.” Paley was also a brother of the rod, and 
caused himself to be painted, rod and line in hand. The reader 
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needs not to be reminded that John Bright is an enthusiast in the 
sport. So is the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 

Curiosity is not one of the weaknesses ordinarily found in great 
men, but Monsieur de la Condamine (if we may include him among 
great men) was a complete Paul Pry. Like our own George Selwyn, 
his curiosity extended to the last moments of the condemned, and 
as Selwyn never missed an execution at Tyburn, so Condamine never 
missed one in the Place de la Gréve. He was present at the death 
of Damiens, the would-be murderer of Louis XV., and made his way 
upon the platform where the criminal was bound to the wheel, and 
none but the executioners were allowed to stand. The guards being on 
the point of removing him, the chief executioner, Monsieur of Paris, 
as he was called, exclaimed, “ Leave the gentleman alone ; he is an 
amateur.” When he went on a visit to any of his friends, he em- 
ployed his time in handling everything in their apartments, and over- 
hauling all their desks, drawers, and wardrobes. While at Chante- 
loup, on a visit to the Duke of Choiseul, he chanced to be in his 
study when the minister’s letters and despatches arrived. The Duke, 
returning after a minute or two’s absence, found M. de la Condamine 
seated calmly at his table, opening all the correspondence from the 
different embassies. “ What, Monsieur!” said the Duke, “opening 
my private letters?” ‘Oh, don’t hurry yourself,” rejoined the Acade- 
mician, “ I am looking if there are any news from Paris.” 

“The Emperor Claudius,” according to Suetonius, “ was passion- 
ately fond of play, and made the art the subject of a treatise. He 
played even when travelling, his carriages and tables being so made 
that their movement did not disarrange the game.” 

Louis XIII. prohibited all games of chance at Court, but had so 
strong an affection for chess that he played it in his coach whenever 
he went abroad. Many great captains have been enamoured of this 
thoughtful game, in which the movements of the pieces remind them, 
perhaps, of the movements of bodies of men on the field of battle. 
It was the amusement of the leisure hours of Timtir, who improved 
(or marred) it with new refinements. Instead of thirty-two pieces 
and sixty-four squares, he played the game with fifty-six pieces and 
130 squares. The great Mogul Emperor was generous enough to 
rejoice when he was beaten by one of his courtiers, an excess of 
generosity of which I should have thought no chess-player could be 
capable. Far otherwise was it with Napoleon, who, if he found his 
antagonist gaining upon him, would with one hasty movement sweep 
board and pieces off the table, and on tothe ground. This reminds 
me of Philip II. of Spain, who, when a Spanish grandee had won 
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every game in which he had played against the king, could not 
conceal his vexation. The skilful but indiscreet player, returning 
home, said to his family: “My children, we have nothing more to 
do at Court. There we must henceforth expect no favour; the king 
is offended because I have won of him every game of chess.” It is 
told of the Earl of Sunderland, minister to George I., who was a 
most inveterate chess-player, that he once played with the Laird of 
Cluny and with Cunningham, the translator of Horace. -Cunning- 
ham, with much honesty and little knowledge of the world, vanquished 
the statesman, who was so fretted at his conqueror’s superiority 
that he dismissed him without any reward; whereas Cluny, who 
allowed himself sometimes to be beaten, obtained all the favours 
he wanted. 

Let us glance at the characteristics of a few men of science before 
concluding this article, and at the self-denying experiments to which 
they have been led by their scientific tastes. ‘The celebrated Italian 
physician, Sanctorius, who died in 1631, spent his days in a balance 
constructed for the purpose of calculating as exactly as possible the 
insensible transpiration given off through the human body. He 
placed himself in the scale, and after weighing the amount of food 
and drink necessary for his sustenance, remained in it for four-and- 
twenty hours, after which, comparing the weight of what he had 
taken with that of his secretions, he estimated the quantity of fluid 
lost through the process of transpiration-—emitted, that is, through the 
pores of the skin. The diminution of this fluid seemed to him to be 
the cause of all diseases. A French physician, Dodart, who died in 
1707, repeated the experiment in the same manner for a period of 
thirty-three years. 

The astronomer La Caille had contracted the wearisome habit of 
using only one eye when reading and writing, the other being 
reserved for the telescope. He thus attained to some interesting 
results: as, for example, he was able to observe with facility the 
altitude of stars above the horizon of the sea, an observation 
generally very uncertain on account of the difficulty of clearly dis- 
tinguishing the horizon at night. We are not aware that any other 
astronomer has ever accustomed himself to a practice so irksome and 
laborious. 

J. B. Ludet, who died in 1771, employed the physical robustness 
with which nature had gifted him in various experiments which he 
thought might prove useful to science. In the midst of winter he 
plunged into the frozen Seine, to determine what degree of cold he 
could support; and on one occasion his friends had no little trouble to 
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prevent him from entering a burning furnace, to ascertain if he could 
bear the heat. 

The famous physiologist, Spallanzani, for the purpose of clearing 
up the theory of the digestive functions, undertook some most 
dangerous experiments. For example, he introduced into his 
stomach substances wrapped up in tiny bags of linen, and swallowed 
tubes filled with various materials. 

The habits and tastes of the professors of the healing art would 
furnish a fertile theme. Jerome Cardan was exceedingly fond of 
music; unfortunately he was also fond of the gaming-table. His 
habits were very irregular; but exercise, diet, and sleep were his 
three great recipes for the preservation of health. He liked ten 
hours in bed, and slept eight hours out of the ten if in good physical 
condition. When troubled by insomnia, he cut down his daily 
dietary, and sometimes had recourse to a curious external remedy— 
the application of bears’ grease, or of an ointment of poplar, to seven- 
teen places on the body, such as the crown of the head, the soles of 
the feet, the heels, thighs, elbows, jugulars, temples, regions of the 
heart and liver, and upper lip. 

In one of his books (‘ De Vita Propria) he sketches a kind of 
economy of life, half serious and perhaps half humorous. There 
are, he says, seven summa genera of things : air, sleep, exercise, food, 
drink, medicine, preservatives. Then he adds up fifteen species : air, 
sleep, exercise, bread, meat, milk, eggs, fish, oil, salt, water, figs, rice, 
grapes, and onions. And he proposes to enumerate fifteen prepara- 
tives : fire, ashes, the bath, water, pot, frying-pan, spit, gridiron, knife- 
back and knife-edge, grater, parsley, rosemary, and laurel—but, in 
reality, only fourteen are here named. He speaks of fifteen kinds 
of exercise, and forgets to specify more than ten: the grindstone, 
walking, riding, pestle and mortar, cart, making of cutlery, the 
saddle, navigation, cleaning of platters, friction. ‘‘These things,” 
says Jerome, “I have reduced to a compendium, after the manner of 
the theologians, not without exercise of profound thought and a 
great display of reason. There are five things that may be taken 
freely by all except old men; they are bread, fish, cheese, wine, 
and water. Two may be used as medicines—mastic and coriander ; 
sugar is employed in many things. Two things are condiments— 
saffron and salt, which last also is an element. Four things are to be 
taken moderately : they are meat, yolk of egg, raisins, and oil ; the 
last a latent element, answering in its properties, when burnt, to the 
element of the stars.” 

Harvey, who discovered the twofold circulation of the blood, 
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was a great reader. At the battle of Edgehill, in 1642, Prince 
Charles and the Duke of York were put under his charge, and while 
the air rang with the clash and din of the fight, he retired with the 
two young princes under a hedge, took a volume from his pocket, and 
became absorbed in its perusal, until a cannon-ball striking the 
ground close beside him convinced him of the desirability of seeking 
a safer resting-place. He was a great admirer of Virgil (as, by the 
way, was Charles James Fox), and with the poet’s “ divine produc- 
tions ” was sometimes so transported “as to throw the book from him 
with exclamations of rapture.” Some of us have known books thrown 
aside with very different sounds! 

Cullen’s predominant weakness was for a game of whist, which, 
of course, he played with considerable skill. Whist is so popular 
among medical men—did you ever know a whist-club to which the 
local practitioner did not belong ?—that it ought to be called the 
Doctor’s Game. Fothergill’s hobby was his garden: he purchased 
five acres of ground at Upton, in Essex, where he cultivated with 
success a large number of exotic plants. Sir Thomas Browne, 
the author of the “ Religio Medici,” was a collector of curiosities, 
but, like Dr. Fothergill, took an immense delight in his garden. 
Dr. Jenner, to whom we owe the practice of vaccination, was a warm 
lover of music, and found in verse-making also a refined and inter- 
esting relaxation for his leisure. Music, poetry, and painting were 
the prevailing tastes of Dr. Parry, though he had likewise a passion 
for horticulture and farming. The witty Arbuthnot’s chief recreation 
was card-playing. He had a great aversion to physical exercise, and 
Swift said of him that he would do everything but walk. Sir Henry 
Holland was an enthusiastic traveller. Among living physicians, Sir 
Henry Thompson may be mentioned as an accomplished musician 
and a successful artist; but with living great men it would be 
ill-mannered to deal. 

Some eminent men have been distinguished by their passion, and 
special aptitude, for laborious work. Boyle studied for fourteen 
hours daily until he was forty years old. William Hunter, the great 
anatomist, was a very early riser, and when his professional duties 
were discharged, occupied himself until late at night in his dissecting- 
room or his museum. His illustrious brother, John Hunter, one of 
the greatest surgeons who ever lived, rose at half-past five ; remained 
in the dissecting room until nine, when he breakfasted; received 
patients at home until noon ; made his daily calls among his out- 
patients until four ; dined, saw more patients, and then devoted his 
evenings to his favourite studies, or to discussions with his scientific 
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friends. Hume wrote thirteen hours a day while composing his 
“ History of England.” Sir Matthew Hale studied for many years 
at the rate of sixteen hours a day, but all great lawyers have been 
hard workers. As for the scientists, look at Charles Darwin, at 
Tyndall, at Huxley, at Richard Owen. Marshall Hall, whose dis- 
coveries and researches in connection with the nervous system 
smoothed the way for later physiologists, devoted, in the course of 
his life, to the investigation of this one subject, no fewer (it has been 
calculated) than twenty-five thousand hours. For forty years of his 
life the great naturalist, Buffon, wrote at his desk from nine till two, 
and again in the evening from five till nine. Turning to the lords 
of art, we find Titian spending seven years upon his great picture of 
“ The Lord’s Supper,” and eight upon that of “ Pietro Martire.” 
Michael Angelo was an indefatigable worker. After passing the 
greater part of the day in his studio, he would often rise at night to 
resume his labours, fixing a candle on the top of his pasteboard cap, 
like a miner, to supply the light which guided his marvellous chisel. 
Haydn, Gluck, Spohr, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, enjoyed work as 
other men enjoy play. But, in truth, continuous and energetic 
labour is imperative upon the musician who would rise to fame, and 
command a comprehensive knowledge of the resources of his glorious 
art. Giardini was wont to say that if a man would learn to play the 
violin, he must practise twelve hours a day for twenty years. And 
the wonderful mastery of Paganini was gained and maintained only 
by assiduous efforts which helped to wear out both mind and body. 
The first studies which he composed were of such excessive difficulty 
that he would repeat a single passage for ten hours running. 

In short, whatever other habits great men have formed, whatever 
other tastes displayed, they have always formed the habit of, and 
displayed a strong taste for, worK ; and in so far as they have fallen 
off from this habit, so far have they fallen off from the true and full 


development of their genius. 
W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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A DEVON AND CORNWALL 
HOLIDAY TRIP. 


HAT one half of the world does not know how the other half 

lives is an oft-repeated truism. And if we know little as to 

the general lives of people in different stations, we know less of the 
details of those lives. For instance, there is probably no greater 
mystery to the majority of holiday-makers than the method in which 
those whose status is much lower than their own, manage to enjoy 
themselves during a week or a fortnight in each year. The man who 
spends £40 a week, or £20, or less, must sometimes wonder how his 
fellow holiday-maker, who earns thirty shillings for his six days’ 
labour, gets along whilst away with an average of a couple of pounds 
a week. It is, of course, done by hundreds of thousands, and done 
well by many ; and the amount of health secured for forty shillings 
would often compare favourably with the hygienic benefits derived 
from the outlay of £40. In the opinion of most people, the holiday 
of, say, the ordinary clerk, resolves itself into a stay at some equally 
crowded and salubrious haunt, where the pure air of the briny, the 
country-side, and heaven is incongruously mixed with dancing- 
saloons, billiard-rooms, and a round of second-rate social distrac- 
tions. Too many, it may be admitted, do give way to a sort of ennui 
after a day’s idleness, and sacrifice health and money in the stifling 
atmosphere of gas-heated rooms, and at the gaming-table, but there 
are others who leave their occupations with the full intention of 
reaping every good which nature undefiled has to offer. Their 
method is one worthy of every attention, and impecunious and over- 
worked professional men, who are for ever lamenting their inability 
to afford a holiday, might take a leaf out of the book of the 
perhaps still more impecunious. ‘The man with a few hardly- 
earned and saved pounds in his pocket, determined to spend them 
to the best advantage, does not lay himself open to the allurements 
of the much-frequented watering-place. Nor does he pine in 
loneliness in some deserted hamlet. He fixes upon a spot at which 
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an interesting tour may be begun ; he makes his legs carry him day 
by day from point to point, and he comes back to his work full of 
ever-changing local colour, of history, of information generally, which 
months of reading might not supply, and with a heart beating with 
happy regularity, and lungs free from the cobwebs and impedimenta 
of the town. 

In the belief that the record of how this may be done will be 
interesting to the “better off” financially, and interesting and 
valuable as well to those whose means are not embarrassingly plentiful, 
I purpose here to give some account of a fortnight’s holiday spent at 
theend of last May by a friend of mine whose income does not exceed 
Z£8oayear. Heleft London with about #7 in his pocket, and returned 
with some thirty-five shillings. Railway travelling cost him roundly a 
sovereign, and he stayed at night either at some respectable cottager’s 
or at a temperance hotel. He paid sometimes a shilling, sometimes 
eighteenpence for his bed ; his breakfast—a substantial one—usually 
cost one shilling and threepence, his dinner eighteenpence, his tea 
and supper one shilling or a little more—his whole day amounting to 
an average of six shillings. He travelled to Exeter by the ordinary 
Saturday excursion train, and purposed walking to the Land’s End 
and back. Various circumstances prevented him from doing this 
entirely, but though the elements were not in all ways in his favour, 
and he had to pass the larger part of his time alone, he enjoyed a 
holiday on the charms of which he seems to find it difficult to dilate 
too fully. It should perhaps be said that he is a thorough-going 
cockney, and seeks every year to get a fortnight in some place as 
nearly the reverse of London as possible. This year he was entirely 
successful, and to those who want to do their holiday cheaply and 
wisely he says: Go to Exeter, and walk to the Land’s End. The 
best idea of his route will be acquired by the reader’s turning up a 
map of Devon and Cornwall. 

Leaving Exeter, then, by the Exe Bridge, he made for Dunsford, 
just past which the road goes almost round the top of a steep hill. 
From this point he looked down into the valley some hundreds of 
feet below, and got a beautiful glimpse among the trees and foliage 
of the East Teign, reduced at this height to a stream of ditch-like 
proportions. A little distance ahead there is a kind of cataract, over 
which the stream rushes with a noise that can be heard for miles. 
After listening to the suggestive music of the waters thus supplied for 
a while, the traveller goes forward to Moreton Hampstead, an old- 
fashioned, whitewashed town, and thence on to Chagford. Putting 
up here for the Saturday night and the Sunday, my friend visited an 
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interesting old mill, which has been allowed, through the perversity 
of the landlord, to go to ruin, and which has been painted, he under- 
stands, by a well-known artist for one of next year’s exhibitions, 
The mill, standing between a huge rookery and a stream which 
gurgles over a series of small rocks, forms a charming picture. At 
Chagford he had his first taste of pure Devonshire cream, and at 
dinner made a further delectable acquaintance in the shape of 
junket. On the Sunday he went to church, and listened to the to him 
novel provincialism of the method of chanting the Psalms and 
singing the hymns. 

On Monday my friend started by way of Way for what he calls 
“the grand walk” across Dartmoor, “that great, cold, granite Sahara 
of England,” as Elihu Burritt styled it in his “‘ Walk from London to 
Land’s End and Back.” Like the learned blacksmith, my friend 
crossed it alone, and he admits to certain curious sensations as he 
merged upon the desolate waste. Perhaps, to fully appreciate the 
weird charms of Dartmoor, it should be traversed in solitude. Elihu 
Burritt, in his graphic and poetic way, says: “I turned off in the 
direction of the moor with something of the feeling I once had on 
entering the mouth of the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, especially as 
I was to cross it alone. I had heard that the roads or pathways 
were few and faint, and that travellers were liable to many mishaps ; 
that storms came suddenly down upon the cold waste, and that there 
was but little shelter upon the best-beaten track. Indeed, under the 
influence of these stories of hairbreadth escapes, of benighted or hail- 
pelted wanderers over trackless miles of wilderness, I really wished 
for a companion to make the crossing with me. ... The scene 
from Pound Gate as you turned your face eastward was a grand 
picture. The great round waves of civilisation were beating up 
against the barbarous wilderness, Japping on and upward, further and 
higher, cresting one rough, heather-bearded hill after another with 
the verdure of husbandry. Soon this green, bright-lighted world of 
beauty disappeared, like the shore of a fair and well-peopled land to 
one outward bound on the broad sea. The great wild closed in 
behind with its grey rocks, and I was surrounded with its rude 
scenery. This embraced shapes and features which might well have 
set the imagination of the aborigines of this region at play in vivid 
vagaries. A better cultivated fancy could hardly be kept from 
running off into fantasies of almost equal extravagance.” Though 
Elihu Burritt walked to Tavistock from Ashburton, and my friend 
made for the same town from Chagford, the spectacle presented and 
the feelings aroused on the verge of the moor are practically the 
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same. Many mines are worked on Dartmoor, and every now and 
then their presence is denoted by a tremendous wheel on a hill-top. 
A reminder of the desolate side of the human character as well as 
of nature is by-and-by afforded when Prince’s Town is reached. 
Here is the great convict prison, and as my friend passed it he met 
three convicts exercising horses. 

The scenery from Prince’s Town to Tavistock is famous and 
beautiful. Tavistock contains a fine old church, the origin of which 
is lost in antiquity. Some two hundred years ago a splendid set of 
bells were put into it. Every hour they chime a tune, and every day 
a different tune. At midnight they chime the tune three times, and 
half the tune which is to be played next day. “I blessed ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’ that night,” says my friend, quietly but significantly. 

Crossing the Tamar the next morning, the traveller found himself 
in Cornwall. From a hill at Gunnislake a view is to be had of the 
famous Morwell rocks. Starting forward in the direction of Liskeard 
he missed his road, and for a time wandered about with little 
knowledge of where he was making for. Partly by the directions of 
a yokel who seemed light-headed, and partly by accident, he found 
the right road again. The entrance to Liskeard was made in a very 
dilapidated condition. Heavy rain was falling, and shelter was 
eagerly taken in the kitchen of a hospitable Cornish wife. My 
friend was amused here by a settle, which answers the purpose of a 
table, a box, and a seat. The house was a very old one, and had 
originally been the dwelling-place of a nobleman who has now built 
himself a more commodious mansion. Some Cornish delicacies 
were brought out, and the guest made the dreadful mistake of asking 
for Devonshire cream instead of Cornish. 

Passing, the next day, the great Moorswater Viaduct and 
Western Taphouse, he reached Lostwithiel—a name which has 
been said to mean “ Lost with all.” An earthquake swallowed up the 
original town some centuries: ago, and frequently in digging the 
foundation of new houses the tops of the ancient ones are met with. 
From Lostwithiel he went to St. Austell, where he put up at a 
dairy, or “ a deary,” as the landlady calls it, and the following morn- 
ing started for Grampound. Grampound is noted as having been 
among the most remarkable of rotten boroughs, and having sent John 
Hampden to Parliament—surely a parliamentary exemplification of 
the axiom that out of evil cometh good. From Grampound my 
friend walked to Truro, and from Truro took boat down the Fal to 
Falmouth, the country being everywhere marked by impressive and 
romantic features. Resuming his pedestrian method of progress at 
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Falmouth, he made his way up to Penryn and on to Helstone. 
Elihu Burritt records a legend still holding in the neighbourhood 
about this place and its name: “ A huge block of granite lay for 
centuries in the centre of the village as the subject of many a weird 
speculation. But the legend that carried the day over other fancies 
held that this stone was once placed against the mouth of hell, and 
was one day carried away by the devil, on issuing to make a raid 
into Cornwall ; that as he stalked over the country he amused him- 
self with this pebble, gambolling with it as a cat does with a spool 
of thread or a child’s marble on the floor. Inthe midst of these 
antics he encountered St. Michael, the guardian saint of Helstone, 
whereupon a combat ensued, in which he was obliged to turn tail 
and hoof it back to his place, dropping the 4e//-stone in his flight. It is 
averred that the inhabitants stood by and watched this set-to, from 
beginning to end, and that they instituted an annual festival or 
holiday in commemoration of the event, called the Furry Day.' 
And this is kept with almost religious observance up to the present 
time on the eighth of May.” At Helstone my friend met with a 
small adventure, being closely watched and cross-questioned by an 
inspector of police in private clothes, on the alert lest the escaped 
convict Jackson should appear in the neighbourhood. Such assi- 
duity may or may not reflect creditably on the police. There is no 
more likeness between the tourist and the convict than there is 
between either of them and the man in the moon. 

From Helstone the road lies through Breage, over St. Hilary 
Down, from the top of which a fine view is had of Mounts Bay and 
St. Michael’s Mount, which looked the more beautiful as the sun 
was shining on the chapel at the top of the Mount. From Marazion 
to Penzance the road runs round the Bay and makes a delightful 
walk. Cutting inland again, Sennen is passed and the Land’s End 
reached. At Sennen is an inn which claims to be the first and last 
in England. Coming from the Land’s End it is the first met, and 
going to the Land’s End it is the last. Next door, a hotel claims to 
be the last. It is not so, however, because at the Land’s End is the 
Land’s End Hotel itself. 

The spot is charged with traditions of all sorts, and has the 
wildest imaginable aspect, with its rocks, its cliffs, and its caves. 
We must pause here again with Burritt, whose delightful work ought 
to be read by every lover of travel narrative. “It would,” he says, 
“be difficult to conceive of any battle-ground on the face of the 


' My friend says that this has now come ta be called ‘‘ Flora Day,’ 
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éarth or ocean where the clutch and conflict of the elements could 
be more terribly grand than at the Land’s End. And no point—the 
globe around, perhaps—presents deeper battle scars, or deeper foot- 
prints of the wrestlers. When the still blue sea is in its sunniest 
mood, dropping the ermine fringes of its summer robe with a 
musical murmur on the shore ; when the great headland is covered 
with its softest, greenest June herbage clear down to the rusty edge 
of the precipice, and all around, above and below, is serene and 
quiet, even then you see the rough athletes of nature only asleep, 
and you think of the scene at their waking. You can scarcely keep 
out of your mind’s vision the apparition of a broken-masted ship, 
drifting with lame rudder and rent sails against these awiul walls, 
that yawn upon it like the long-teethed jaws of huge sharks eager for 
their prey. How many a bold mariner has felt his heart quake 
within him when, tempest-beaten, chased by sea-wolf waves howling 
after him for a thousand leagues, he has seen, through the foam and 
the mist, the black fins of these terrible land monsters, each like a 
Cerberus, lying in the gateway of his native land. I am confident if 
Shakespeare or Byron had ever stood on the tremendous verge of 
this cliff and witnessed the scene when the mightiest Titans of nature 
clinched and wrestled here, we should have had even a grander 
description of the ocean in its wrathful uprising than either of the 
* great masters has left us. It is said that Wesley composed here his 
hymn, so often sung on both sides of the Atlantic, beginning with 


the lines— Lo, on a narrow neck of land, 


*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand, 

Yet how insensible ! 
The histories attaching to the locale are as wild and strange as its 
natural features. Perhaps the authors of the fantastic fictions had 
these proportions in view, and suited their fancies to the physical 
facts of the place. In clear weather the Scilly Islands, nearly thirty 
miles distant, may be seen notching the western horizon; but 
although the sky was cloudless, I was not satisfied that I really saw 
that flock of islets pastured so far out in the sea. One of the 
unscrupulous traditions hereabouts goes so far as to affirm that these 
islands were once connected with the mainland by a tract of country 
called the Zyonesse, which Spenser and Tennyson have made a 
fairyland, and peopled with human heroes in mail, and aérial beings 
fluttering among the flowers in robes woven of sunbeams, moonlight, 
and white mist. Here the Laureate made King Arthur fall, when— 


All day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea, 
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But the more unpoetical and statistical legend-makers go into figures, 
and gravely tell the world how this unfortunate tongue of land 
contained 140 parish churches, and was swept away by a sudden 
inundation.” 

In returning to Penzance the tourist, in company with a man he 
met on the road, lost his way and came to a place called Treen, 
where they had a farmhouse tea. They were then put right for St. 
Buryan. The church of this place is noted for having the highest 
tower in Cornwall. The night was advancing, rain began to fall, and 
the road was darkened by trees. It was only after a long and some- 
what heroic trudge that Penzance was reached again that night. Bad 
weather detained my friend here for a day or two. He then walked 
to the little fishing-village of Newlyn, a quaint, ill-built place. The 
fisher-folk are a splendid specimen of their hardy race. Not far from 
Newlyn are St. Paul and Mousehole, the latter a fishing-village like 
Newlyn. The fishermen, it is interesting to note, go away in their 
smacks to the north, and follow the shoals of herring down to Corn- 
wall, where the fish generally strike into the Atlantic and are lost 
sight of. In the churchyard of St. Paul a tablet is erected to the 
memory of Dorothy Pentreeth, better known as “Old Dolly,” who 
died in 1777. She is reported to have been the last person who 
spoke the ancient Cornish dialect. The stone bears these words: 
“ GWRA PERTHI DE TAZ HA DE MAM MAL DE DYTHIOW BERTHENZ 
HYR WAR AN TYR NEBAN ARLETH DE DEW RYES DEES,” which mean, 
“* Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

Striking north-east the next places visited were Ludgvan, with 
its splendid old church ; Hayle, with its creek ; Phillack, with its 
church partially buried in the sand ; and Camborne, with its mining 
industry. In the distance Carn-Brea is to be seen, and to be visited, 
if time permits, which it did not in my friend’s case. It is “a rocky, 
lofty eminence,” and, as Elihu Burritt called it, “ the very focus and 
culmination of Cornish mythology.” In another place he says: “It 
seems to have been the Olympus of Cornish deities, druids, giants, 
genii, bogies, furies and fairies. ... A column erected to the 
memory of a local celebrity, the late Lord de Dunstanville, adds 
another object of interest to the eminence, and establishes a kind of 
balance between the doings of man and nature, which make Carn- 
Brea one of the first lions of Cornwall to a tourist, whatever be his 
leaning of mind.” 

Making his way to Redruth, my friend, owing to wet weather, 
took train back to St. Austell, and then on to Plymouth, where he 
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took the boat up the Tamar, and had a splendid view of the renowned 
Saltash Suspension Bridge. He returned to Plymouth and the 
train brought him to Totnes, where he took the boat down the Dart. 
At Dittisham they blow the steam-whistle to give the passengers an 
idea of the effect of the echo in the neighbourhood, which is certainly 
peculiar. The trip down the Dart is one of the most pleasing and 
extraordinary events in a tour of this sort. The changes in the river 
are surprising, and when you appear to have come to the end of the 
stream, land being right a-head, you literally “dart” round a corner 
and are once more in full swing. Having looked about Dartmouth, 
with its interesting church, and the often beautifully carved out- 
standing upper-storeys of the houses, the ferry took my friend over to 
Kingswear. He then walked, z7é@ Paignton, to Torquay, where he 
took the train to Exeter, and by paying a percentage on his excursion 
ticket, he was allowed to return home by an ordinary train. 

Was it a holiday worth having? Was it, at least, dear ata £5 
note? Throughout the fourteen days the meteorological gods alone, 
and Jupiter Pluvius chiefly, caused him any discomfort. Without 
great exertion he covered miles of the most seductive ground in 
England—ground full of beauty, full of majesty, of poetry, of history, 
of legendary lore, of marvellous association with all that interests 
humanity. What more could holiday-maker want than to share one 
hour the simple joys of the cottager, and the next to stand upon some 
mighty bluff at whose base and in whose vicinity many a terrible 
tragedy has been enacted? The people are as kindly, as hospitable, 
and as brave as the land on which they live is romantic, and rugged, 
and forbidding. Cornwall is a region which inspires wonder and awe 
before it is visited, and when it is visited:the wonder and awe are 
intensified. In a general way it is behind the times and is still very 
much out of the world. Elihu Burritt made his memorable walk 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. One is inclined to believe that 
great advance has been made since then. Doubtless it has, but the 
impression my friend has brought back with him is one of the ex- 
tremely primitive character of all that is Cornish in man and nature. 
We are too much in the habit in these days of flying through beau- 
tiful country at express speed. My friend, humbly enough, it is true, 
realises the folly of this. There is one at least who will avail himself 
of the first opportunity to emulate his ways, and to take a trip to 
Exeter or some spot near it, and tramp the road to the Land’s End. 
Physique, mind, pocket, everything commends such a course to 
the would-be “ healthy and wise,” if not to the wealthy. 

EDWARD SALMON. 
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A RUSSIAN BEAR. 


MONG the monsters of history Ivan IV., the Terrible, of Russia 
holds a prominent place. The picture of him by Karamsin, 
the Russian historian, leaves us little to choose between Ivan and 
Caligula. He is accused of having superintended in person a 
frightful massacre at Novgorod ; of having slain his own son ; of 
having seriously lessened the population of Russia by the number of 
his executions ; and above all, of having loved torture and cruelty for - 
their own sake. Yet all this has to be reconciled with such facts as 
that a large party in Poland intrigued to have him elected King of 
Poland after Sigismund ; that Queen Elizabeth, after thirty years’ 
knowledge of him, entertained the idea of a marriage between him 
and her niece Lady Mary Hastings ; that he was beloved by the 
Russian people during his life, and bitterly mourned by them at his 
death. 

The puzzle is increased if we compare the accounts of con- 
temporary ambassadors or travellers with those of the contemporary 
writers on whom Karamsin relies. Anthony Jenkinson, the first 
English traveller to Russia, in 1557, describes Ivan as a person of 
great affability and friendliness ; accustomed to walk abroad with 
his nobles, and to invite his native or foreign servants to dine with 
him ; “ undoubtedly very devout in his religion,” never tasting food 
or wine without first blessing it, esteeming his priests above his 
nobles, frequently attending the churches, frequently visiting the 
monasteries. So that ‘‘he was not only beloved of his nobles and 
commons, but also had in great dread throughout his dominions ”; 
and Jenkinson believed that no prince in Christendom “ was more 
feared of his people, nor yet better beloved.” His nobles would 
let their hair grow long for shame and sorrow if they incurred his 
displeasure. He took no pleasure in hawking, hunting, or other 
regal pastimes, nor even in music; but he loved to hear and 
decide lawsuits himself, and his whole delight was set in two things, 
namely, in serving God and in conquering his enemies. 

This account might of course be compatible with the orthodox 
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theory, that Ivan’s character deteriorated after the death of his first 
wife, Anastasia (1560) ; but at all events, Jenkinson, after all his 
subsequent visits to Russia, never modified his first description. A 
more serious witness against Ivan is Sir Jerome Horsey, the English 
ambassador, as he perhaps alone of contemporary witnesses cannot 
be suspected of calumny. He forbears to add to his stories of 
barbarous cruelty out of forbearance for the ears and Christian 
patience of his readers ; and he sums up Ivan as ‘‘a right Scythian, 
full of ready wisdom, cruel, bloody, merciless.” But Horsey appears 
to have drawn no distinction between what he saw, what he heard, 
and what he read. His story of the seven monks whom Ivan set to 
fight with bears, and his account of Ivan’s ecclesiastical policy, he 
confesses to having translated from the Russian; he refers to a 
certain Livonian history (probably Oderborn’s) in which Ivan’s cruelty 
and tyranny were “most lamentably set forth” ; and he alludes to 
certain Russian chronicles written and kept in secret by a prince of 
the highest nobility, who belonged to one of those families whose 
power it was a necessity of Ivan’s position to seek to reduce. His 
testimony, therefore, is to some extent weakened, as is also that of 
Fletcher, who derived his information mainly from Horsey. 

Possevin, the Jesuit ambassador from the Pope, whose mission to 
effect an union between the Greek and Russian Catholic churches in 
compensation for the loss to the Papacy incurred by the Reformation 
proved so signally unsuccessful, confessed his surprise at finding in 
Ivan “‘ instead of a fierce monarch an affable host, surrounded by 
guests who were attached to him.” So did Cobenzel, the Catholic 
ambassador from the Emperor, who, in speaking in glowing terms of 
the Czar’s magnificence, power, and wealth, and of the marks of 
civility and liberality shown to himself, betrays no suspicion of having 
been the guest of a monster or of a monarch abnormally different 
from his contemporaries in Europe. 

But that frequent and extensive executions took place under Ivan 
cannot be denied. Any doubt is conclusively set at rest by two 
letters still lying in manuscript in the State Paper Office, in one of 
which Jenkinson writes to Lord Burleigh (August 8, 1572) that Ivan 
had lately put to death, “by sundry torments, a great number of 
people, chiefly of his nobility, gentlemen, and principal merchants ;” 
whilst in the other, Thomas Randolph informs Lord Cecil (August 12, 
1568) that Ivan had of late “beheaded no small number of his 
nobility, causing their heads and bodies to be laid in the streets, to 
see who durst behold or lament their death, Divers others cut to 
pieces by his commandments.” 
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The facts admit easily of historical explanation, if they fail of 
moral excuse. Ivan’s reign was a life and death struggle with the 
old princely families of Russia on the one hand, and with the foreign 
powers of Sweden, Lithuania, Poland, and the Tartars on the other. 
The Russian princely families were perpetually conspiring with these 
foreign powers against Russia, especially with Poland; and the 
bitterest witness against Ivan was Andre Kourbsky, who for many 
years was one of the Czar’s most trusted councillors, and most 
successful generals, and who, having previously negotiated with the 
King of Poland for an appointment and lands in Lithuania equivalent 
to those he held in Russia, suddenly left Moscow by night, leaving 
his wife and children to the Czar’s vengeance, joined the Polish 
forces, and then sent a messenger back to Ivan with a letter reproach- 
ing him for his intolerable cruelty, and threatening him with the 
vengeance of his testimony in another world. 

This letter and Ivan’s answer are historical ; and in the latter there 
is perhaps more truth as well as more interest than in the former. Ivan 
boasts of the improvement that had resulted from his reduction of the 
power of the great nobles. “ What was the country during the rule of 
men like you? A vast desert from east to west. . . . After I conquered 
you, I built towns and towers where formerly wild beasts roamed.” 
He boasts of his promotion of the unification of Russia: “ Woe to 
a nation governed by many masters. Czsar Augustus commanded 
the world because no one shared his power. Constantinople fell as 
soon as the Emperors began to listen to monks and priests like your 
Silvester.” He accuses the latter and Adachef, his recent ministers, 
with having encouraged insubordination among the nobles; with 
having made himself a mere slave on the throne ; with having con- 
spired, when he was ill, to cause the succession to pass to his cousin, 
Prince Wladimir, instead of to his own son. As to cruelty, Ivan 
resents the charge as a falsehood : he only punished traitors, as they 
were punished everywhere ; but sore source of grief to him as were 
the many punishments he had inflicted, they could not equal in 
number the conspiracies that had been formed against him. 

This letter is said to form in the original an entire book, and it 
is to be regretted there is no translation of it. It is remarkable that 
one of the charges brought in it against Silvester and Adachef is 
their opposition to Ivan’s visits to the monasteries. Now, as Silvester 
was himself a monk, he is not likely to have opposed purely devo- 
tional visits, so that the visits were probably opposed as those of a 
dreaded reformer. Ivan always had been an ecclesiastical reformer ; 
the reforms he effected at the age of twenty-one are among the most 
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thorough-going known in Church history, and the measure he carried 
out towards the close of his reign, decreeing that all lands bequeathed 
or bought by ecclesiastical bodies should thenceforth be the property 
of the Crown, and the clergy in future have no title to real property, 
completely subjected the Church to the State. Ivan was encouraged 
in this line by his acquaintance with our own countrymen, for he once 
alluded to Horsey to his inclination to have followed Henry VIII.’s 
example with regard to the monasteries; but it is not a pru- 
dent line for any ruler to take who cares about his character with 
posterity. 

Kourbsky wrote a book about Ivan, which was eagerly devoured 
in Russia, and copies of which were kept in private libraries. Pro- 
bably this is one of the books to which Horsey refers as among the 
sources of his information. Karamsin rather unreasonably infers its 
veracity from its popularity: an argument which would equally 
establish the authority of Guagnani’s “ De Moschovia,” another 
contemporary witness against Ivan. Guagnani was an Italian, in the 
service of the King of Poland, who sent Guagnani’s work to the 
Czar with the message, “ Read what they say of you in Europe.” 
There is no proof that Guagnani ever set his eyes on the Czar or his 
feet in Moscow. What he seems to have done was to write a 
description of Russia, borrowed without acknowledgment from 
Herberstein, and then to tack on to it his account of Ivan in the 
guise of a merely accidental appendix, thus throwing an air of 
credibility over the latter part of his work from the borrowed veracity 
of the former. That his work came to enjoy great repute in Russia 
proves, therefore, nothing. Karamsin also defends Kourbsky’s 
veracity by reason of the coincidence of his statements with the 
official documents of the time, wherein the names of Ivan’s victims, 
according to Kourbsky, are marked as /os¢ or fa/len, this being taken 
as an official euphemism for murdered. But why then should the 
euphemism for “‘ murdered ” be applied, for instance, to a name 
like that of the famous Adachef himself, of whose execution even 
Kourbsky says nothing, and who, according to Karamsin, died of 
fever at Dorpat?. Or, why should the word dead, instead of the 
euphemism, be sometimes applied in the lists to the names of certain 
individuals of whose execution Kourbsky gave graphic descriptions ? 
The word in question, we may conclude, referred to men who had 
deserted the Russian service, or who had died of the plague or in 
battle, not necessarily to traitors who had been executed. 

For the reward of his treason Kourbsky received a large fief 
from King Sigismund, and immediately after his desertion appeared 
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against his former country at the head of 70,000 men, whilst the 
Crim Tartars, bribed by the King of Poland, invaded Russia simul- 
taneously from the south. The danger passed for the time, but not 
for long, for in 1571 the Tartars came and burnt Moscow, and 
Livonia was conquered from Russia by the Poles. The Czar was 
surrounded on all sides by treason and conspiracy, yet Karamsin 
assumes that this treason was a mere fiction of Ivan’s brain. 
Horsey, at all events, spoke of the burning of Moscow in 1571, and 
the death or captivity of many thousands of its inhabitants, as 
“incited and stirred up by his own nobility and subjects”; the 
news of their approach was pleasing to most of his princes and 
people ; by secret intelligence the enemy crossed the Occa, and the 
Czar’s army fought not a stroke for him. Horsey’s opinion was that 
had Ivan not ruled the Russians as severely as he did “ he could 
never have lived so long, for their treacherous and treasonable 
practices.” And Fletcher, in reference to the 300 noblemen said to 
have been put to death in one week at Moscow, asserts that the Czar 
lived “ in extreme fear and desperate doubt of most of his nobility 
and gentry, believing not without reason that their treacherous 
understanding with Poland and the Crim Tartars was the cause of 
his failure in his wars with these powers.” Sir Jerome Bowes is a 
witness to the bitter party divisions which prevailed during even the 
close of Ivan’s reign ; and the fact is notorious that the Czar spent 
many years in negotiating with Queen Elizabeth for an asylum for 
himself and children in England, in case of political emergency. 

For the same motive of personal safety, Ivan, after Kourbsky’s 
desertion, sought refuge in the palace of Sloboda Alexandrovsky, 
which became in popular imagination, like Capri in the case of 
Tiberius, and with probably as little justice, the scene of unheard-of 
orgies, sensualities, and barbarities (December 1564). ‘There the 
seven monks were set, as Horsey read, to fight with bears; there took 
place, as Possevin was told, the manslaughter by Ivan of his own son 
(1581) ; there, as Uhlfeld, the Swedish ambassador, was told, the 
Czar kept his harem of fifty Livonian captive ladies; and there, as 
Taube and Kruse heard or invented, the Czar kept that curiously 
impossible monastic court which Karamsin believed in and inserted 
in his history. Ivan, so goes the story, acted himself as abbot, 
with 300 young soldier-monks under him. They had to attend 
Divine service with the Czar every morning from four to seven, and 
again from eight to ten; then after breakfast the Czar till eight in the 
evening generally spent the day in torturing many hundred men to 
death without cause, this occupation being followed by evening 
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service till nine, when the monster had himself read to sleep by three 
blind story-tellers. At midnight he rose again for another three 
hours’ service, which can therefore only have allowed of one hour’s 
repose before the early service at four! Need it be said that of all 
this tale not a word is said by Jenkinson, who saw the Czar in this 
retreat a few years later, nor by Uhlfeld. The reception of the latter 
at Sloboda corresponded in every way with receptions at Moscow; 
nor had Uhifeld anything worse to tell of Ivan than a certain bearish- 
ness of manners at dinner, and the story he was told of the Livonian 
harem. 

But Taube and Kruse are among the most accredited contempo- 
rary witnesses of Ivan’s history. Who then were they, and what was 
their history? They were both Livonian nobles, taken prisoners in 
the L.ivonian war of 1560, and after six years’ imprisonment raised to 
seats in the State Council, and to the intimate confidence of the 
Czar, and enriched with lands and high pay. (They were therefore 
in prison during the Sloboda episode.) In 1569 the Czar appointed 
Magnus King of Livonia, who at Taube and Kruse’s advice wasted 
seven months in a fruitless siege of the town of Revel. These gentry, 
therefore, fearful of incurring the wrath of the Czar, as they had that 
of his protégé, entered into secret negotiations with the Kings of 
Poland and Sweden, designing to secure to one of them the conquest 
of the town of Dorpat. Again unsuccessful, they took refuge in 
Poland, where Sigismund received them with honour, and where 
they seem to have sown their calumnies abroad with some im- 
partiality; for, in subsequent negotiations between Poland and Russia, 
we find the Polish envoy demanding a disavowal from the Czar of 
calumnies circulated in his name throughout Germany to the detri- 
ment of Sigismund himself, and the Russian envoy declaring that 
these calumnies were forged by Taube and Kruse, whom if Sigismund 
would send back to Moscow to receive their deserts, the Czar would 
make a public avowal that the letters in question were forged ! 
Calumny was clearly among the most potent political weapons of 
the time, and the prime wielders of it are to be accepted as trust- 
worthy historians! Strange that, after all, towards the close of Ivan’s 
reign, Taube and Kruse actually returned to his service. 

Oderborn, the last of the chief contemporary witnesses against Ivan, 
was an evangelical Lithuanian priest, who, like Guagnani, never set 
his eyes either on Ivan or on Moscow. His life of Ivan was published 
the year after the Czar’s death, and is said to have been written at the 
request of some Polish nobles, who (the throne of Poland being again 
vacant by the death of Stephen Bathory in 1586) may have wished to 
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avail themselves of Oderborn’s talents to diminish the chances of 
the election of Ivan’s son by a skilful delineation of the character of 
the father. 

The massacre of Novgorod (1570), and the killing by Ivan of his 
own son (1581), may serve as useful cases for testing the general 
accuracy of the contemporary accounts ; but it is worth noticing first 
how much the memory of Ivan IV. has been confused with that 
of his grandfather, Ivan the Great. The epithet Groznoi, that is, 
threatening or terrible, had been applied to Ivan III. before it was 
applied to his grandson. Olearius and Petrejus accuse Ivan IV. of 
insolence for taking for his arms a black two-headed eagle ; but 
Herberstein clearly attributes this to Ivan the Great after his mar- 
riage with Sophia, the daughter of the last Byzantine Emperor, as a 
symbol of his thus becoming the heir both of Rome and Constanti- 
nople ; and he also mentions an eagle with two heads and a crown 
on each head as forming the reverse side of the Russian imperial 
seal at the time of his mission, before Ivan IV. was even born. 
Again, the story is well known of the Italian architect whom Ivan the 
Terrible caused to be blinded lest he should ever build another 
church to equal the one built by him on the Place Rouge at Moscow. 
But Horsey and Fletcher apply the story to the architect of Ivano- 
gorod, the castle at Narva: “ when it was finished, for reward to the 
architect (that was a Polonian) he put out both his eyes, to make him 
unable to build the like again.” But both Herberstein and Printz 
ascribe the building of this castle to Ivan the Great, not to Ivan the 
Terrible. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that stories of the conquest and 
spoliation of Novgorod by Ivan the Great mixed themselves up with 
the similar event in the reign of his grandson. A citizen of Novgorod 
(so runs the received history), wishing to revenge an injury on his 
fellow-townsmen, forged letters from the archbishop and citizens of 
Novgorod to the King of Poland, which he contrived to let fall into 
the hands of the Czar, who thereupon came and personally superin- 
tended a massacre which lasted continuously for six weeks from 
January 8, 1570. Bishop Gerio, who arrived at Moscow whilst Ivan 
was at Novgorod, says that about 18,000 of the population, men, 
women, and children, were there put to death for the interception of 
letters of treason. Horsey puts the number at 700,000, and says that 
the carcasses of men and cattle were so many as to stop the course of 
the river Volchov, into which they were thrown. The annals of 
Pskof place the victims at 60,000, and also mention the stoppage of 
the stream ; whilst Uhlfeld was told that the victims were so many as 
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to cause the river to leave its bed and water the green meadows and 
fertile fields in its vicinity. Green meadows in January and February! 
And had the frost spared the river Volchov that particular year, so 
as to enable it to serve asa cemetery? Should not the ice have been 
several feet thick? And is it not strange that, if the Czar entered 
Novgorod on January 8, Paul Junsten, Bishop of Abo, who was 
actually in Novgorod on a mission from the King of Sweden to the 
Czar at that very time, should not only have left Novgorod on January 
10 to meet the Czar, but have also been silent of this dreadful 
massacre in the account he wrote of his mission? Is it not also note- 
worthy that Possevin, though he refers expressly to Novgorod in a 
discussion on the population of Russia, is totally silent about the 
massacre, and emphasises his conviction that the population of 
Novgorod at no time exceeded 20,000 souls ? 

The probability is that the treason was perfectly real, and the 
consequent punishment wildly exaggerated. In the serviceor prayers 
for the dead which the Czar directed the monastery of St. Cyrill to 
perform, he alludes to the souls of 1,505 citizens of Novgorod as 
requiring this office, and, surely, that number is horrible enough. 
Some ten years later, the Bishop of Novgorod was implicated in a 
charge of sending letters in cipher to the Kings of Poland andSweden, 
as also money, and on his confession was sentenced to life-long 
imprisonment. On that occasion, and for the same conspiracy, the 
notorious Doctor Elisius Bomelius met the cruel death of which 
Horsey was an eye-witness ; but Horsey’s statement that “ the Czar 
was loath to take notice of all that were complicated in this rebellion,” 
passing it over with admonitions and reproaches, is in such violent 
contrast to the conduct attributed to him on the first occasion, that it 
adds another reason for supposing that the real period of Novgorod’s 
suffering and possible depopulation was during its seven years’ war 
with Ivan the Great. 

So, too, it is probable that the spoliation of jewels, plate, and 
treasure from Novgorod, spoken of by Horsey, was really the work 
of Ivan’s grandfather ; for Cobenzel, who was in Moscow six years 
afterwards, in reference to the vast quantity of treasure he saw in the 
castle, mentions that 300 carriages of gold and silver had been con- 
tributed to it by Ivan the Great ; that to this Ivan’s father had added 
from the spoils of fifteen conquered principalities ; and that Ivan 
himself had added still more to it from his conquests of Kasan and 
Astracan, and, in 1575, from the spoliation of rich towns in Livonia. 
Yet not a word of additions from the spoliation of Novgorod ! 

But the worst of all Ivan’s deeds was the murder of his eldest son 
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in a fit of anger (1581) ; yet, of the fact itself I shall take the liberty 
to doubt, in spite of the unanimous contemporary rumour of its reality. 
For Margeret, the Frenchman, who served in Russia under Ivan’s 
successor, must have had good reasons for asserting his belief that 
the story was a mere rumour, and that young Ivan did not die of 
the blow he received from his father, but some time afterwards 
upon a pilgrimage. 

The variations in the other accounts regarding the cause and 
manner of the Czarevitch’s death certainly justify Margeret’s scep- 
ticism. Possevin chose out of the many stories current the version 
that the Czar first struck his son’s wife for an offence against the eti- 
quette of the time, and that the son, attempting to interfere, received 
from his father a blow which, five days later, ended in his death. 
This story he had from his interpreter, formerly in the service of the 
Czarevitch. But, according to Horsey, the Czar’s wrath was roused 
by the son’s commiseration for certain unfortunate Livonians whom 
he had transferred to Moscow ; though Horsey also suggests, as 
coincident reasons for the homicide, the great popularity of the 
Czarevitch, and the fact of his having issued a warrant for post- 
horses without leave. And Karamsin adopts the story that young 
Ivan, by his patriotic entreaties to be allowed to go with the troops 
to deliver Pskof from the Poles, incurred the Czar’s suspicion of 
being joined in a conspiracy with the nobles to dethrone him. The 
story of Heidenstein, secretary to the King of Poland, derived from 
two Russian prisoners, is that Ivan, boasting before his son of his 
wealth and treasures, tempted the latter to reply that he preferred to 
such wealth the virtue and courage of the King of Poland, which 
enabled him to make up his deficiency in wealth by obtaining it from 
the Czar in war. 

Possevin and Fletcher attribute the deed to a thrust or blow from 
the Czar’s iron-tipped staff ; Horsey speaks of a box on the ear ; whilst 
an Italian, writing to the Papal Nuncio in Poland, mentions a violent 
kick. When it is added that there is as much uncertainty regarding 
the scene of the tragedy, whether at Moscow or at Sloboda, it is clear 
that the doubt is permissible whether there is any historical evidence 
about it at all. How little, indeed, we can trust the contemporary 
evidence is shown by the fact that Horsey speaks of young Ivan as 
lamented by the Russians as their greatest possible loss, inasmuch 
as he was “a wise, mild, and most worthy prince, of heroical condi- 
tion, of comely presence, twenty-three years of age, beloved and 
lamented of all men ” ; and Possevin also bears testimony to his reputa- 
tion for ability, and to his great popularity ; whereas Guagnani mixes 
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up this mild and popular youth with most of his father’s worst atro- 
cities, makes him present with his father at the massacre of Novgorod, 
and when he went to murder victims in the prisons, where he revelled 
in leaping on and insulting the bodies of the slain. This, perhaps, 
may be taken as another nail in the coffin of Guagnani’s credibility. 

But, legendary as the history of Ivan reveals itself to be, it is 
impossible to say more for Ivan than that calumny, of which the 
main motive was the burning question of the successorship to 
Sigismund, has painted him far blacker than he really was. The 
horrible penal laws of his time were his inheritance rather than his 
invention. Daniel Printz, who accompanied Cobenzel on his 
embassy in 1576, mentions cutting to pieces as the penalty for 
treason, as well as the destruction of all his belongings ; but had it 
not always been so? and in that case what, one wonders, was the 
fate of Kourbsky’s wife and children, whom he left at Ivan’s mercy 
when he deserted?! Printz mentions forty noblemen as having been 
lately beheaded for conspiracy against the Czar’s life ; but he also notes 
the striking fact that the latter, in consequence of the wickedness 
of his subjects, actually temporarily abdicated in favour of a son of 
the late Czar of Kasan! ‘Treasons and plots have ever been a 
constant feature of Russian history, and it is nothing short of extra- 
ordinary that Karamsin should have doubted their reality in the time 
of Ivan. That Ivan punished such treason with severity can neither 
be doubted nor wondered at, for it was the practice of the age. When 
he was once taunted on this subject, he asked fairly enough whether 
in Poland, where a conspirator against Sigismund had lately been 
quartered, traitors were any better treated than in Russia. ‘“ They 
have decried me,” he said to some Polish envoys, “in your country 
as an irascible and cruel prince. I deny not this assertion, but if I 
am asked against whom I show this severity, I answer, against the 
wicked. As for the good, I would give them without hesitation even 
to the golden chain or the very clothes I wear.” 

This was exactly what the partisans of Ivan in Poland said of his 
cruelty, that it was only exercised against such of his subjects as 
fully deserved punishment. The Venetian ambassador to the King 
of Poland speaks of all the Polish commonalty as desirous for the 
election of Ivan to the Polish crown; and that even among the 
Polish and Lithuanian nobility there should have been a strong party 
in favour of Ivan as successor to Sigismund, is a fact not entirely 
explained by the hope they had of binding him by law to observe 


Not till the reign of Elizabeth was the law abolished which punished a man’s 
family for the crime of the individual. 
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their liberties, if he had really been the monster he is depicted. 
Sigismund died in 1576, when Henry of Anjou was elected, after 
whose flight Ivan again became a candidate for the throne. The 
letters of the Polish Nuncio on the subject not only explain the 
situation, but indicate the real position of Ivan in Russia. “The 
nobles,” he says, “desire him not at all, but the people show them- 
selves inclined to him.” “The Muscovite is desired by all the lower 
nobility, Polish and Lithuanian, who, from their desire to free them- 
selves from their subjection to the great nobles, strive in every 
manner to procure his election.” ‘The Muscovite is already much 
desired by all the lesser nobility, but hated and feared by the greater 
part of the great nobles.” So it must have been in Russia. Ivan as 
the friend of the people could not have been so but as the enemy of 
the aristocracy. This fact, together with the dread of the Polish 
aristocracy of his being elected their King, is quite enough to 
account, in days before any press existed to correct them, for the 
wildest exaggerations of calumny which appear to have gathered 
round his name. 

J. A. FARRER. 
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A NIGHT WATCH WITH THE 
KEEPER. 


LD Harry Woolven, who lives in the cottage under the great 

yew tree at the corner of the lane, although he may some- 

times grumble when it is cold and wet, wil! tell you that a game- 
keeper’s life, in spite of its occasional discomforts, is a very pleasant 
one. He is over threescore now, but thirty-two years of night work in 
all weathers have not really made an old man of him yet, for he is 
straight and strong, and quite as well able to hold his own in a 
rough-and-tumble scuffle with the poachers as most men of half his 
age. Come and call on Mrs. Woolven (notice her chickens and 
ducks), and when she has dusted one of the shining chairs with her 
apron, sit down in the clean brick-paved kitchen, where the solemn- 
ticking clock stands by the chimney corner, and if you behave yourself 
with propriety she will bring out some “winterpick ”! wine. “ What are 
‘ winterpicks,’ Mrs. Woolven?” ‘Why, they little Aedgepicks, you 
know, Mr. William, that grows in the hedges.” Never mind what 
they are, but you may confess that a good deal more unpalatable 
mixtures pass muster at rich men’s tables. This old half-timbered 
cottage, with its low ceilings crossed by huge oak beams, and with 
curious cupboards and corners in odd and unexpected places, was a 
roadside “ public” thirty years ago, and Woolven, who married the 
landlord’s daughter, can tell strange stories of the smugglers who fled, 
and the excisemen who followed up and down the narrow half- 
hidden lanes which straggle through the wild country hereabout. 
The little ale-house stood alone, and away from habitations ; it was, 
withal, close to one of the straight horse-tracks leading over the 
Downs from the sea-coast where the “tubs” were landed ; and less 
than thirty years ago the keeper can remember being roused very 
late by a stranger, with a horse and trap, seeking shelter for the 
night, whose cart (which he helped to run back into the shed) was 
loaded, as Woolven very well knew, with something far heavier and 
less harmless than the straw that lay on the top. In the morning, while 


1 «* Winterpicks,” blackthorn berries, (Dict. of the Sussex Dialect, Parish.) 
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he kept in bed conveniently late, the smuggler passed away unhindered, 
leaving a little tub of Hollands in the manger for his prudently in- 
curious host. And, within more recent times, a lugger under cover 
of night ran up to the river mouth five miles away, and a big barge- 
load of tobacco (with a surface of stone slabs) was brought up the 
little river, transferred to a three-horse waggon (it stopped at the 
public-house at S , where Woolven was taking a last glass before 
turning in), and safely delivered in London, some fifty miles by road. 

But if you want to hear the old man at his best, go and sit with 
him on some fine still night in the meadow, close to the covers where 
he watches the young pheasants. A low whistle only rouses the dog, 
his sole companion ; but we call through the darkness as well to 
warn him of our coming, for besides the thick thorn club, which lies 
ready to his hand in case of a night surprise, he has both barrels 
loaded of the gun which rests against his knee. “The old dog, he 
wooned you,” is the keeper’s greeting as we approach, and after 
formal] introduction to the powerful young retriever who suspiciously 
and eagerly sniffs all over our legs, while he wags his tail in token of 
awakening friendship, room is made for us on the rough bench, half 
sheltered by a pile of brushwood thrown across two or three forked 
stakes. We have brought something to warm the keeper’s heart and 
loosen his tongue, pipes are lighted, and our strange midnight vigil 
begins. 

Little can be seen except the dim outline of the trees which shut 
us round, and the clear star-strewn dome of the moonless sky above. 
There is no sound besides the “ chick-chick ” of an insect in the long 
grass, the occasional call of some night prowler, and the half musical 
tinkling of the empty powder-tins—hung for scarecrows—-which 
swing in the fitful breeze. The spell of the night is upon us, as alone 
in our unnatural wakefulness under the measureless, mysterious ex- 
panse we sit in silence. The rough but kindly nature of the old 
keeper has not been uninfluenced by these lonely night watchings, and 
presently he tells us, moved thereto by the soundless passage of a 
shooting star across the heavens, how strange and terrifying was the 
great November shower of meteors to himself and half a dozen other 
keepers, who watched it in awful suspense, crouching by the covers, 
and, being wholly unforewarned of the event, could suppose the fiery 
torrent no less than the herald of the Great Day of Doom! Once 
well under weigh the current of his talk flows on, and he affords us 
excellent entertainment, as with abundance of humour, and the use 
of many curious Sussex provincialisms, he narrates odds and ends of 
his experiences as a keeper. Does he come across any wild cats in 
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the woods? No, he never saw a genuine wild cat, but of house cats 
turned vagrant he kills from twenty to thirty each winter, and every 
now and again a whilom tame cat brings up a family of kittens in his 
covers, which give “a hem! of a lot of trouble till they be all shot.” 
The nearest village is four miles away, and it seems that many of the 
highly respectable house cats, whose daytime character is beyond 
reproach, come and poach in Woolven’s woods at night. 

But worse enemies than cats come from the village, for a great 
college stands there, and the old man grows eloquent when he passes 
from the marauding cats to the mischievous college boys, for these 
lads are his pet aversion. He cannot shoot them, he may not trap 
them, and, worst of all, they are endowed with that amazing im- 
pudence which is the peculiar gift of the healthy English school-boy. 
In common with other more respectable trespassers they formerly 
came “ sugaring” for moths by night, this being a noted locality for 
some of the rarer lepidoptera ; but Woolven has stopped all that. 
“ How?” “Oh, I sugared ’em,” says he, with malicious joy. “I 
went round close after ’em, and sugared over their trees with all sorts 
of nasty stuff; and I remember one night me and my mates lay up in 
a dick,? and when they sugarers come along, we kep’ rolling great 
stones along the road in the dark, till we reg’lar muzzled they fellows.” 
And then, full of satisfaction at the remembrance, he proceeds (still 
thinking of those infamous college boys), “ Did ever I tell ye 
about that young chap that was bird’s-nesting? Ah! he’d some phea- 
sants’ eggs about him, I b’leve. When I come up with him he got 
th’ other side of a great thick hazel cloomp and kep’ a-dodging me 
round and round, and every now and then he’d stick his head into 
the bush, and say, ‘ Do you want me?’ ‘ Yes,’ I says, and ‘ dannel ye, 
T'll have ye prensley;’ and then I made a clutter through the bush, 
and over I went, but the young chap took to his heels, and” (in a 
melancholy tone) “I didn’t catch him, But” (more cheerfully) “ I 
don’t know as how I didn’t have him a little while after, for I caught 
three of ’em up in one of they old oaks, and I made ’em come down, 
and I took away their caps, and let em go. You see” (this with a 
tone of intense satisfaction) “their caps had their numbers inside, so 
as I could report ’em to the master.” It is with difficulty that the 
conversation is turned back to the cats again, but we want to hear of 
the wild life of the woods, and of the rarer birds and beasts. Yes, 
sometimes he finds an otter in the brooks, tributaries of the wider 
water where he has his home; perhaps once in four or five years that 
persecuted but harmless animal, the badger, whose housekeeping is 


1 «© Hem,” very. 2 “* Dick,” a ditch, (Ang. Sax. Dict.) 
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not unfrequently in co-operation with the fox, as Charles Waterton 
has shown. The rare buzzard, almost extinct in Sussex, now and 
again falls to the keeper’s gun, while the ceaseless destruction of the 
sparrow-hawk, the kestrel, the magpie, and the jay promises soon to 
make them also as uncommon. 

How much of loss to the bird-lover and the naturalist the absurd 
preservation of a few hares and pheasants has to answer for it is 
impossible to say ; but it is not surprising that the five hundred half- 
tame young birds now sleeping in the coops before us should cost 
over forty shillings a brace by the time they are bagged (you may 
buy a very respectable pheasant at one of the cheap poulterers for 
3s. 6d.), when an under-keeper spends three whole days lying by 
yonder hedge waiting for a successful shot at the two sparrow-hawks 
whose murdered nestlings have to-day been taken from their almost 
inaccessible nest in the high tree at the edge of the spinney. A few 
nights ago, of sixteen “‘ clam” traps set in the next field, fourteen were 
holding rabbits, one a blackbird, and the other a mouse, all, probably 
for hours, with cruelly-lacerated, if not broken, legs, shivering with 
terror until morning brought the keeper and an end to their torture ! 

Somewhat disturbed by this recital, which Woolven gives with 
pride, asserting that his traps are always filled, we ask him if he has 
ever set eyes on a man-trap, identical in construction with, although 
larger than, this little iron instrument with its saw-like, spring- 
impelled jaws. Yes, he has seen one, and what is more uncommon, 
he has seen one set to catch a man, a granary thief, who twenty, or 
perhaps thirty, years ago had stolen corn from the barn at Squire 
Bellingham’s, where he worked. That was a time when “ man-traps 
and spring guns” were both in vogue, and in place of our rather 
meaningless “ Trespassers will be prosecuted,” this terrifying 
legend looked over the garden wall. Woolven still uses a spring 
gun, and to judge from his description, it must be a fearful and 
wonderful weapon. “ You see,” says he, “ this here spring gun has 
eight barrels ; there’s a piece about a foot thick, and these barrels all 
in a row, and behind is the trigger and a groove with a fooze in it. You 
loads these barrels with three charges of powder each, and then a 
cork, and fills up to the end with wads, and then you greases it 
all over, and ’twill keep right for months. Then there’s a kind of 
a table, and a lot of little brass cog-wheels, as you may say, and there’s 
a leetle' hole in the table, and a little weight, and then on the top of 


1 «Leetle,” diminutive of little. ‘‘ I never see one of these here gurt men there’s 
s’much talk about in the peapers, only once, and that was up at Smiffle Show 
adunnamany years agoo. Prime minister up at Lunnon, they told me he was, a 
leetle, lear, miserable, skinny-looking chap as ever I see. ‘Why,’ I says, ‘ we 
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the table there’s a big weight. Well, when you runs up agen the 
string ” (this was the first intimation that any string was involved), 
“which catches you somewhere’s about the middle, these little 
wheels sets going, and the little weight runs up, and that upsets the 
table ; and the big weight, he falls down on the trigger, and that goes 
off bang, and lights the fooze, and then they eight barrels goos off 
half a minute apart, so the whole eight takes ’xactly four minutes. 
Ah, it is a doose of a menagerie !” 

“ Have you ever heard it go off?” I asked. “ Oh yes, a many 
times. I remember once I’d upset my mistus one morning, midday 
Sunday, and as we was a-setting down to dinner, she says, ‘ I wish 
your old gun ’d goo off!’ Well, it was a very curus thing, but about 
five minutes after I heard they eight barrels gooing off one by one ; 
so I jumps up from my victuals, and one of my chaps over at Mouse- 
coombe, away t’other side of the woods, he heard it and come clut- 
tering down with his victuals in his mouth. I run up agen a man in 
the lane, and he said he see someone running away, but he was a 
liar.” “ Well, what was it?” ‘“ Oh, nothing but an old hen; she must 
ha’ jumped over the rossell' and set the gun off.” “Over the what ?” 
“ The rossell.” “ What’s that, the stile?” ‘No, no; the place inthe 
hedge, you know, Mr. William, where ’tis all rosselled round like.” 

And that was all the explanation we could get; but to this 
hour I could not identify a “ rossell” with any certainty, and the 
working of that gun is still a profound puzzle to me. It is now 
nearly half-past two, we are cramped and chilly, and we follow the 
old man in a stroll down to the end of the fields, stumbling in the 
darkness over the little hummocks in the grass, as he leads us round 
by the hedges, the old tins playing weird music when they swing, 
while the keeper’s gun fired straight up towards the sky makes the 
darkness and the stillness more profound, as the reverberating echo 
dies away in the wood. 

Half asleep and numbed we go back to our beds ; the dog at the 
farmhouse rattles his chain as, growling, he crawls out of his comfort- 
less kennel to listen to our footsteps ; some rustling creature hastens 
into the black shelter of the ditch, and the smothered crow of a 
distant cock welcomes the pale glimmer of the dawn, which now 
faintly outlines the eastern hills and subdues the twinkling of the 
remoter stars. EDWARD CLAYTON. 
dont count our minister to be much, but he’s a deal primer looking than what 
yours be.’ ”-—Quoted from Mr. Parish’s Dictionary. 

‘In Parish’s Dictionary a ‘‘ rossell fence’’ or ‘‘ raddle fence”’ is described as 
a hedge made with ‘‘raddles,” ‘‘raddles” being the diminutive of ‘ rod.” 


Raddles are ‘‘long supple sticks of green wood interwoven between upright stakes 
to make a hedge.”’ 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 


NDER date August 21, 1655, John Evelyn records in his diary 
a visit that he paid to the Archbishop of Armagh, the learned 
James Usher, at Reigate, on which occasion, says the diarist, “ he 
recommended to me the study of Philologie above all human studies.” 
The philology of that time and of many a long year thereafter was 
studied, generally speaking, in a very vague and unscientific manner, 
as may be seen in part by an examination of the pre-Johnsonian 
dictionaries. ‘To many persons the history of English dictionaries 
seems to begin with Dr. Johnson’s epoch-making work. That great 
book was but the last of a long line of interesting and laborious 
and more or less useful dictionaries, while at the same time it marked 
the beginning of a new era of methodical and scientific lexicography. 
Previous to 1604 the few dictionaries in existence were, as a rule, 
English-Latin vocabularies. A Welsh-English dictionary by William 
Salesbury was published in 1547, and in 1573 John Baret issued his 
well-known “ Alvearie, or Triple Dictionarie, in Englishe, Latin, and 
French: very profitable for all such as be desirous of any of those 
three Languages.” A second edition of the latter work, published 
seven years later, with the addition of Greek to the French and 
Latin, appeared as a “ Quadruple Dictionarie,” and was stated to be 
“ newlie enriched with varietie of Wordes, Phrases, Proverbs, and 
diuers lightsome obseruations of Grammar.” This last phrase is 
quaintly suggestive of the “ Diversions of Purley,” of a much later 
date. 

But the first real English dictionary—that is, the first book con- 
taining explanations in the ordinary alphabetical order of English 
words only—is a small octavo volume, by Robert Cawdrey, published 
in 1604. It claims on its title-page to be “A Table Alphabeticall, 
conteyning and teaching the true writing and understanding of hard 
usuall English wordes.” The author does not give his readers credit 
for much intelligence, for he thus innocently instructs them in the 
use of his book: “If thou be desirous (gentle reader) rightly and 
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readily to understand, and to profit by this table, and such like, then 
thou must learn the alphabet, to wit, the order of the letters as they 
stand, perfectly without book, and where every letter standeth : as 
(4) neere the beginning, (7) about the middest, and (¢) toward the 
end.” The sixteenth-century dictionaries were valuable books and 
were handled with care. Schoolboys in those days had often to be 
content with a slender joint interest in one of these very necessary 
aids to study. One copy was sometimes public property, and served 
the needs of a whole school. In the Boston Corporation records 
there is the following entry under date 1578: ‘‘That a dictionarye 
shall be bought for the scollers of the Free Scoole, and the same 
boke to be tyed in a cheyne, and set upon a deske in the scoole, 
whereunto any scoller may have accesse, as occasion shall serve.” 
The work thus purchased and secured was probably a copy of 
Baret’s “ Alvearie,” or of the “ Abcedarium” of Richard Huloet, a 
curious and interesting old English-Latin dictionary. Some of the 
definitions in the latter book are very strange. ‘‘ Cockatryce,” says 
the author, “is a serpent, called the kynge of serpentes, whose nature 
is to kyll wyth hyssynge onlye.” The cockatrice or basilisk con- 
tinually appears in our old writers as an object of dread. Robert 
Greene, the voluminous pamphleteer of the Elizabethan time, in 
numerous passages attributes to it the power of killing or of depriving 
of sight anyone who might look upon it. 

Many odd beliefs and strange items of folk-lore are to be found 
embedded in the definitions and descriptive articles of the older 
dictionaries. Henry Cockeram’s “ English Dictionarie,” 1623, has 
an absurd account of a creature called the “ ignarus,” which at night, 
says the writer, “singeth sixe kind of notes one after another, as 
la-sol-fa-mi-re-ut.” This siren must have been an ancestor of the 
musical toad, whose strange history was lately related by a French 
curé to M. Francisque Sarcey. This toad used to sit up before the 
fire as a household pet, and when his master, a peasant, sang, the 
toad always continued each stanza of the song with a few plaintive 
but musical notes of his own. When the peasant died the curé went 
to fetch the animal, but the faithful musician had disappeared. 
This is, however, by the way. Bailey’s well-known “ Dictionary,” 
which is in some respects still a useful work, has the following odd 
account of the “loriot,” or golden oriole: “A bird, that being 
looked upon, by one who has the yellow jaundice, cures the person, 
and dies himself.” Fenning’s “ Royal English Dictionary,” 1761, 
defines “loriot ” simply as “a kind of bird.” ‘This is a satnple of 
many equally full and accurate definitions. 
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In many cases the explanations given by our dictionary-makers 
are pure blunders. Edward Phillips, nephew to John Milton, in his 
“New World of Words,” 1658, defines a gallon as “‘a measure 
containing two quarts,” and again, a quaver is stated to be “a 
measure of time in musick, being the half of a crotchet, as a crotchet 
the half of a quaver.” Dr. Johnson’s definition in the first issue of 
his great book of fastern as “ the knee of a horse ” was a remarkable 
blunder, but when questioned on the point he candidly attributed 
it to the right cause—ignorance. It was corrected in subsequent 
editions. Dr. Ash, in his “ Dictionary” of 1775, under “esoteric,” 
explains it as merely an incorrect spelling for “exoteric.” This 
compiler’s geography also was weak, for he states that “ Aghrim 
is a town in Ireland, in the county of Wicklow, and province of 
Leinster.” Todd’s edition of Johnson, excellent work as it is, is not 
entirely free from blunders. He oddly explains “ coaxation” as “‘ the 
art of coaxing,” instead of the croaking of frogs. Even Webster, in 
his first issue, has some curious mistakes in cricketing terms. The 
wicket-keeper, he says, is “the player in cricket who stands with a 
bat to protect the wicket from the ball,” and a long-stop is “one who 
is sent to stop balls sent a long distance.” John Wesley published in 
1753 a little dictionary, on the title-page of which he modestly 
assured the reader that the author considered it “ the best English 
Dictionary in the World.” The theological definitions are character- 
istic. A Methodist is “one that lives according to the method laid 
down in the Bible”; a Latitudinarian is let off lightly as “one who 
fancies all religions are saving”; and a “ Swaddler” is “ a nickname 
given by the Papists in Ireland te true Protestants.” Southey 
explains this last curious word in his “ Life of Wesley” as a term of 
derision applied in the first instance to a Methodist preacher by a 
Catholic, who had heard him preach from the verse in the Gospel 
which mentions the “swaddling clothes” of the Babe “lying in a 
manger,” and the words, being unfamiliar to the hearer, struck him as 
ridiculous, and led to the invention of the absurd and unmeaning 
epithet “ Swaddler.” 

Absurd and curious as many of these definitions are, there is 
another department of lexicography in which the dictionary-makers 
went perhaps still more lamentably astray, but certainly with more 
excuse, and that is in etymology. Some of them avoided the 
difficulties of the subject by practically ignoring it, others contented 
themselves with giving the derivation correctly where it was 
sufficiently obvious, and in more difficult cases attempted to hide 
their ignorance behind guesses often very extravagant and far-fetched. 
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Scientific etymology was almost non-existent before the days of 
Wedgwood, Skeat, and the magnum opus of the Philological Society, 
Dr. Murray’s great “New English Dictionary,” now in course of 
publication by the Clarendon Press. Coleridge said that more know- 
ledge of more value might sometimes be learned from the history of 
a word than from the history of a campaign ; and it is the history 
of a word that very often gives the key to its etymology. But the 
importance and value of the historical method in philological research 
have only in recent times obtained due recognition. The compilers 
of the older dictionaries, when they saw a word or words in another 
language bearing some resemblance to an English word, too often 
jumped at the conclusion that the latter was derived from the former. 

Guesswork of this kind frequently led to absurd blunders. An 
anonymous lexicographer of 1689 derives “Hassock from the 
Teutonic Hase, an hare, and Socks ; because hair-skins are some- 
times wore instead of socks, to keep the feet warm in winter.” The 
Rev. Frederick Barlow, in his “Complete English Dictionary,” 
published in two volumes in 1772, suggests that “ pageant” is derived 
from “ payen géant, Fr. a pagan giant, a representation of triumph 
used at the return from holy wars ; of which the Saracen’s head seems 
to be a relique.” In the same book “sash” is sagely derived from 
“ scavoir, Fr. to know, because worn for the sake of distinction.” 
The adjective “motley,” says Mr. Barlow, is “supposed to be cor- 
rupted from medley ; but Johnson imagines it might be derived from 
mothlike, or of various colours resembling a moth.” An apparent 
but illusory similarity of sound was the rock upon which Johnsen— 
sometimes suffered etymological shipwreck. Under “spider” he 
ludicrously asks whether spider may not be spy-dor—the insect that 
watches the dor, or humble bee. While Johnson was hard at work 
on the preparation of his book, an anonymous correspondent one 
day sent him a derivation of “curmudgeon” from the French ceur 
méchant—a wild enough guess truly, but it was duly inserted in the 
dictionary, and “ unknown correspondent” was entered by Johnson 
as his authority. ‘Twenty years later Dr. Ash, in preparing his well- 
known dictionary, was struck by the beauty and appropriateness of 
this etymological gem, and boldly “annexed” it ; but wishing to 
conceal his indebtedness to Johnson and anxious to display his 
own learning, he gravely informed the readers of his work that 
“curmudgeon” was derived from ceur, unknown, and méchant, a 
correspondent ! 

A curious dictionary-maker was the Rev. G. W. Lemon, rector of 
Gayton, Norfolk and master of Norwich Grammar School, who in 
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1783 published an extraordinary “ Derivative Dictionary of the 
English Language.” The author of this work was possessed by the 
idea that by far the greater number of our words are derived from the 
Greek, to which language he refers many of those in everyday use, 
and such compounds as the following : “ scratch-cradle,” ‘ link-boy,” 
and “crutched-friars.” Etymology was literally and undoubtedly 
Greek to Mr. Lemon. The book was published by subscription, and 
there is an absurd, and very probably apocryphal, story told about his 
persistence in his efforts to obtain subscribers. He is said to have 
worried a fat alderman of Norwich, named Beasley, for a subscription, 
but entirely failed to secure his support ; so in revenge he entered in 
his book the following “ etymology ” of “ obesity”: ‘The exclama- 
tion of people who see a certain Norwich alderman : ‘Oh, Beasley ! 
Oh, beastly !! o-besity!!!’” The alderman promptly obtained an 
injunction in Chancery to prevent the publication of this libel, and 
the sheet containing it was accordingly cancelled. But as there is no 
proof of anyone having ever seen this remarkable sheet, and as the 
story has not been traced earlier than 1826, there is a strong proba- 
bility that the whole tale is an invention. 

Jokes, however, have occasionally found their way into the sober 
pages of a dictionary. Johnson perpetrated one at the expense of his 
friend Mr. Malloch, when he defined a/ias as “A Latin word signify- 
ing otherwise ; as Mallet a/zas Malloch ; that is, otherwise Malloch.” 
As this gentleman’s desire was to be known only as Mallet, Johnson’s 
jocular intention is manifest. Of all the unlikely places wherein to 
find a pun, one of the least likely would surely be the great lexicon 
by Liddell and Scott. But a remark in the first edition of that book 
has been pointed out which contains a decided pun. Under 
ovxodavrys, literally an informer against those who exported figs, the 
authors say, ‘‘ The literal sense is not found in any ancient writer, and 
is perhaps a mere figment.” ‘This pleasantry disappeared in subse- 
quent editions. A better known pun is that to be found in the old 
seventeenth-century Latin dictionary of Adam Littleton. In that 
work is the following article : “Concurro, to run with others ; to run 
together . . . to Con-cur, to Con-dog.” But jokes of this nature are 


scarce. The humour of the old lexicographers is usually unconscious, 
and generally appears in their prefaces and introductions. Occasion- 
ally it confronts the reader on the title-page, as in the case of that 
maker of a bad dictionary, mentioned by Disraeli the elder, who so 
confidently anticipated a brisk demand for his book that he put on 
the title-page the words “ first edition”—a gentle hint that it would 
not be the last. 
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Daniel Fenning, the author of the “ Royal English Dictionary ” 
already mentioned, issued his work with a vainglorious preface, in 
which, after referring to the great variety of dictionaries already pub- 
lished, he says that it has been his intention “to unite these scattered 
rays, as it were, into one focus”; and, further, that his chief aim 
has been “to unite profit with amusement, improvement with delight, 
and worth with frugality.” A more modest man was the anonymous 
author of the ‘“‘Gazophylacium Anglicanum,” 1689, who in his 
preface naively remarks: ‘ The chief reason why I busied myself 
herein was to save my time from being worse employed.” Another 
boastful compiler was Elisha Coles, “‘Schoolmaster and Teacher of 
the Tongue to Foreigners,” who claims on his title-page to have 
arranged his work “in a method more comprehensive than any 
that is extant.” In his Address to the Reader he speaks disparagingly 
of all his predecessors, and enlarges upon the superiority of his own 
work and method, although he condescends to say that he does not 
warrant absolute perfection. He includes many slang words, as later 
did Bailey and Ash, for he explains, “’Tis no disparagement to 
understand the canting terms: it may chance to save your throat 
from being cut, or (at least) your pocket from being pick’d.” One 
of the most popular dictionaries of the last century was that by the 
Rev. Thomas Dyche. Originally published in 1723, it was in 1777 
in its sixteenth edition. It contains no derivations or etymologies 
whatever, because, says the author, in the first place they are very 
often so uncertain, and, secondly, they are useless to “ those persons 
that these sort of books are most helpful to.” The introduction ends 
with the ungallant statement that the want of coherent and correct 
writing is universally complained of among the fair sex. 

One good point may be noted about most of the old dictionaries. 
They are, as a rule, free from the fulsome and offensive dedications 
which deface so many good old books. The labour of that “ harmless 
drudge,” the lexicographer, may perhaps have been considered of 
too lowly a nature to be offered to the wealthy patron. Few, how- 
ever, had the opportunity of imitating the learned Bayle, who refused 
the Duke of Shrewsbury’s offer of two hundred guineas for the 
dedication of his “Critical Dictionary.” ‘I have so often ridiculed 
dedications,” he said, “ that I must not risk any.” 

Barlow’s Dictionary, of 1772, was at first published in numbers. 
The author and publishers seem to have been of a trusting and generous 
disposition, for they issued this notice: ‘That every person may 
have an opportunity of judging of the execution of this work, the first 
number may be perused gratis, and returned if not approved.” The 
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book contains the unusual distinction of a number of illustrative 
plates, mostly drawings of scientific instruments, the air-pump, the 
barometer, the quadrant, and many others. The frontispiece is an 
absurd design representing the author with a foolish grin, kneeling, 
and presenting a copy of his work to the king, fat-cheeked and grin- 
ning also. This dictionary, like many of its predecessors, includes a 
great variety of biographical, geographical, and topographical articles 
that would now be considered entirely foreign to the scope of a dic- 
tionary of the English language. The subjects of the biographical 
articles appear to have been selected somewhat at random and with 
very little regard to proportion. Mr. Barlow gives full notices of 
Nicholas Rowe, Mrs. Centlivre, Mrs. A. Behn, James Ralph, Pom- 
fret, and other still smaller fry, but does not even mention Chaucer, 
Spenser, Marlowe, or Massinger. It is curious also to note some of 
the omissions in the old dictionaries of very common words ; for 
instance, Fenning does not give the word “ uncle,” and Coles has no 
mention of “hill” in the sense of elevated ground, but makes the 
curious entry, “ Hill, Saxon, to cover.” Cockeram mentions “to 
hang” as an old-fashioned and objectionable verb, and suggests as a 
substitute the lovely term “to excarnificate.” Dr. Johnson, like the 
hero of Sam Weller’s awful story, was very fond of muffins, but strange 
to say the word “muffin” is not to be found in the early editions of 
his dictionary. 

But many of the doctor’s omissions were made upon principle. 
His object was not merely to collect and define the general body of 
words, obsolete and living, but to separate the wheat from the chaff— 
to decide, in so far as he was able, all questions of purity and pro- 
priety in the use of English words and idioms. As he had hardly 
any guide but his own unaided judgment, his decisions were naturally 
apt to be somewhat arbitrary. Boswell tells us that “civilization,” as 
opposed to barbarism, was rejected, and “civility” only preferred, because 
for the latter word Johnson had the authority of Spenser, Davies, and 
Denham. ‘“ Humiliating” was proposed by Boswell as a good word, 
but Johnson, while admitting that it was in common use, said that he 
did not know it to be good English. These are but trifling matters. 
The doctor’s great work practically superseded all previous English 
dictionaries, and, in spite of its various shortcomings as judged from 
the standpoint of a later day, Johnson’s Dictionary has remained the 
foundation upon which all modern lexicographers have built their 
ampler and more scientific works. 

One odd circumstance @ fropos of this remarkable book may be 
mentioned. Publishers, as a rule, do not, like money-lenders, make 
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their payments partly in cash and partly in kind; but a curious 
transaction of this nature has been put on record by Mr. J. H. Round 
in the foliowing note in the Axtiguary of March 1885 : “A Johnson’s 
Dictionary,” he says, “formed part of the consideration originally 
paid for the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ My grandfather, Horace Smith, 
used to relate how he had suggested, when striking the bargain, that 
a copy of the dictionary, on which he had cast his eye, should be 
thrown in as a makeweight, and the identical two volumes are still in 
my possession.” 
G. L, APPERSON. 
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THE IRISH EXHIBITION AND 
IRISH MANUFACTURES. 


HY should the Irish Exhibition be in London? From a 

cynical Dublin friend—indeed, from two or three cynical Dublin 
friends—I hear that it will just make London richer and Dublin 
poorer. ‘Everybody here who can manage to afford it, and a very great 
number who can’t, will go over under the new pretence of fostering 
native industries, and will stay in your metropolis till they’ve spent 
their last farthing. I don’t hear that the Glasgow Exhibition is to be 
moved from the Clyde to the Thames. No ; Sandy knows better.” 
That is how some quite unpolitical Irishmen, belonging, too, to 
“the classes,” feel on the subject. They are right from their point 
of view ; Dubliners would be very foolish to swarm over in still larger 
numbers ; it is too much that our members have to live near the 
‘Thames instead of on the Liffey ; and yet, Olympia is a good idea 
fairly well carried out. In this world you must often be content with 
doing the next best thing. It would have been far grander for the 
mountain to have gone to Mahomet, and to have drawn after it a 
wonder-stricken world ; but, this being impossible, Mahomet was wise 
in going to the mountain. 

Irish exhibitions are not impossible in Ireland. There was 
Dargan’s in 1853, which I well remember. It had one of the finest 
picture galleries ever drawn together, and also such a collection of 
Irish antiquities as is not likely again to be seen in this century. It 
had exhibits from France, from Austria, from almost the whole manu- 
facturing world ; and that was the mischief of it ; it fully opened the 
Irish market to foreign goods ; but it did not pay. Dargan did the 
thing right royally. So delighted was he at having some shadow of 
queenly patronage that in the reception of distinguished guests he 
spent as if he had been a Napoleon / fet. But the crowds who 
follow royalty everywhere were not drawn to Ireland even by Dargan’s 
show. Except at Killarney, there was nothing like the tide of tourists 
which yearly sets towards the Highlands, At a good many places we 
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had it all to ourselves ; hotel-keepers had put their houses in order 
almost in vain. This is still truer now. Then it was the fashion to pity 
“poor Pat”; “he has his bad points, he must be kept in his place, but 
why shou!dn’t we go and see what he looks like at home?” So, with 
a vision of rent-paying pigs, and caubeens, and brogues, and swallow- 
tailed coats and pretty, bare-armed, short-kilted girls, ready to dance 
a jig on the slightest provocation, a certain number of English did 
go over, and were disappointed because every Irishman didn’t drop 
pearls of wit and humour from his mouth, and every Irish girl hadn’t 
“Trish eyes,” and a face beaming with smiles. 

And now that unhappily in too many English hearts something very 
like hatred has taken the place of contemptuous pity, an Irish Exhibi- 
tion in Dublin would have even less chance. Who went over in 1882 ? 
Plenty of Americans, but of English a lamentably small sprinkling. 
And yet that ’82 Exhibition, packed into that little Rotunda 
ground, was one of the most notable things ever seen in any city. “It 
was the work of a party, who refused, even rudely, the countenance of 
those in authority.” Nosuch thing, sir ; it was the work of the people, 
who saw no reason to ask “ the Castle” to put its stamp on what it had 
nothing to do with helping forward ; and the people determined that 
as far as it went it should be perfect, up to the mark in all respects. I 
was in Dublin when it was building ; and it struck me that every work- 
man felt he was driving home bolt or sawing plank not for wage only but 
for Ireland. And then the arrangements, so complete, were a standing 
argument for Home Rule. There were great discouragements ; over all 
the land was the shadow of that to this day unexplained Phoenix Park 
murder, concerning which John Bull’s common sense (now his panic 
is over) must assure him of one thing, that the League could have had 
nothing to do with it, for it did its utmost to nip their hopes in the bud. 
Belfast in great part kept aloof from the show. Wide tracks of country 
were “ proclaimed.” People came to lawn tennis under police protec- 
tion. The pedestrian was rudely overhauled by the ubiquitous R. I. C. 
if his walk was prolonged after nightfall. Yet the ’82 Exhibition 
was an immense success. It taught the people what they could do 
by and for themselves. Ever since, even Grafton Street shops have 
advertised “Irish materials.” Irish consumers have been shamed out 
of the old listless plan of buying, without inquiry, whatever the sales- 
men offered. Above all, the American market has been opened ; and 
Mr. Michael Davitt has had such success that he has brought the 
fulfilment of my old dream of every Irish-American girl wearing Irish- 
made petticoats, and every Irish-American man clad in Irish tweed, 
within measurable distance, 
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But London didn’t go over to Dublin in ’82. London will not 
go to Ireland—perhaps can’t. The sort of people whom I saw three 
days ago at Olympia will not ; yet of the full-grown males among them 
most have votes, and need “ educating ” in the idea that the Irish are 
not a nation of savages hungering for an independence of the Kilkenny 
cat kind, but a set of workers, doing fair work already in many branches, 
and eager to do yet more if they can only find a market. And, even 
for those who do go to Ireland, it is well to have the exhibits at their 
own doors, and to study them free from the excitements of Irish travel. 
The tourist finds so much political gas being let loose that unless he 
is exceptionally strong-headed he gets thrown off his balance, and 
shuts his eyes to all but the Land and the Home Rule questions. 
Besides, Irish manufacturers don’t advertise at home any more than 
abroad. You may travel over a great deal of picturesque country 
without suspecting that anything is made there but the crochet work 
and the stockings which you are asked to buy at almost every stopping- 
place. To many who think that they have quite done their duty to 
Ireland as summer visitors, this Olympia will be a new revelation. 
One may go over a dozen times, and yet never get all the way to 
Baltimore, for instance. But here is Baltimore brought to one’s door 
—the boys mending their nets, Father Davis there to explain the 
whole system, and Mr. Sapworth, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s 
business man, ready to tell, in five minutes, more of what he believes 
to be the true way of dealing with the Irish peasant than the average 
tourist would find out for himself in half a dozen visits. Belleek, 
again, is far away beyond Enniskillen. Nobody stops there except 
a few enthusiastic fishermen, and you don’t see Belleek ware dis- 
played in Dublin as you do the products of Stoke and Hanley in 
shops like Mortlake’s. I fear what Mr. Dennis said some time 
ago is still true, that for £500 worth of the ware sent abroad, not 
45 worth is sold in Ireland. So that one really sees more “ Belleek ” 
at Olympia than in Dublin. When the English take to using our things 
we shall perhaps shake off the old evil custom, and take to using them 
ourselves. Olympia ought to be a great advertisement, and that is 
what we want. Many of our wares are really so good that if known 
they will surely be appreciated. How is it so few have found them out ? 
Carent quia vate sacro; because the advertiser hasn’t taken them in 
hand. The other day the /rish Manufacturer's Journal was remark- 
ing, quite truly, that when you want Irish goods, even in Ireland, 
you have to go through a process which few buyers will submit to. 
The excellent thin serges, for instance, made both at Blarney and by 
the Claytons at Navan, in art shades that will for years stand a 
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Norfolk sun—but you don’t find these things in the Queen, or the 
Lady’s Pictorial. 

To judge from the advertisements, one would think there was no 
manufacturer in all Ireland except one or two in Belfast. Adver- 
tising is not understood, more’s the pity ; for a great many things 
may be got from Ireland if you know where to look for them. 
Calico, for instance, is an English specialty; yet a lady who 
manages a large “ mother’s meeting,” tells me she can get nowhere 
else such good value as the Irish calico which I first persuaded her 
to try. The other day we wanted some bed-ticking. “ Try Ireland,” 
said I. “Oh; they don’t make it, and if they do, it'll be weeks 
before we can get any.” Happily I got three days’ reprieve, and 
wrote to my “ universal purveyor,” Mr. Maguire, of North Street, 
Belfast, who deserves to be called a benefactor of his country, if that 
title belongs to the man who makes two spindles turn where only 
one was at work before. As fast as the post could carry it, we got a 
splendid stuff, Drogheda-made, fully one-third cheaper than English 
of the same quality, and carriage-paid. Why doesn’t Mr. Maguire 
advertise in the English papers, as English salesmen do in the Irish ? 
Nor are they content with the newspapers. I saw in a Tipperary town 
every blank space placarded with: “ Do your shopping by post! 
Blank & Co., of Bundleton, supply Manchester, Leeds, and other 
goods at manufacturers’ prices. The greatest attention paid to cor- 
respondents.” “ Why don’t you tear those things down? They’re 
doing far more harm than any notices of public meetings,” said I to 
a member of the R. I. C. who was strenuously doing nothing. How 
can a country thrive out of which the rent goes, and the food, and 
the people ; and where the few who have any money to spend, write 
to Bundleton instead of spending it on home-made goods ? 

Why Irish things grew unfashionable at home is a long story, and 
this is not the place to tell it over again. The complaint dates from 
Swift’s time and before it. Arthur Young, who admits that every kind 
of woollen except broadcloth is made in Ireland excellently well, 
attributes her relative want of success to English trade laws. England, 
no doubt, did her best, or worst, to crush out Irish manufactures— 
“except the gendarme” (as my French fellow-traveller remarked last 
winter). He thrives ; and, alas! he is not in all respects, poor fellow, 
a credit to the nation. But England wouldn’t have succeeded so well 
had she not got fashion for her ally. Irish goods were unfashionable 
till the Home Rule movement and the ’82 Exhibition brought them 
somewhat to the front ; and against fashion gods and men and patriots 
to boot contend in vain. Solongas everybody who was or claimed to 
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be somebody persistently went in for English goods, the Irish manu- 
facturer naturally grew careless ; what was the use of providing new 
patterns which nobody would buy? He went on making good 
things ; shoddy, like the viper, can’t thrive on Irish ground ; but his 
customers being mainly peasants, he never dreamt of looking out for 
novelties. Then came poor Dargan’s Exhibition, one of Aristotle’s 
“things good in themselves but not in this particular case,” of which 
Ireland has had too large a share. Admirably meant, it turned out 
almost as disastrous as the Encumbered Estates Act. The English 
manufacturer flooded the country with cheap prints, which peasant 
girls unthriftily began to prefer to the old red flannel, and with 
‘“‘moleskins ” and such like, of which Pat found the first cost cheaper 
than his homespun ; so that thenceforth the Irish makers lost a large 
part even of their still remaining market. Still, several industries lived 
on; and now, if there is grit enough in the national character, there 
is a chance of their thriving. 

“ But,” say the cavillers, “all their goods are so old-fashioned. 
They never attempt to be up to date with new patterns.” New 
patterns! These (all praise to Mrs. Ernest Hart for discerning this 
fact) are just what the Irish worker ought to excel in ; for centuries 
he was chief pattern-maker for Western Europe. Did you ever hear 
of “ The Book of Kells”? If you visit Dublin this season, don’t fail 
to look at it in Trinity College Library. At home, at St. John’s, 
Cambridge, you may see an Irish Psalter, less rich but even more 
characteristic. At St. Gall you will find a glorious copy of the Gospels, 
and you may read what Ferdinand Keller has written about the 
Irish manuscripts of that monastery which was founded by St. 
Columbanus’s companion. At Lichfield the so-called “ St. Chad’s 
Gospels” is an eighth-century Irish manuscript. To the excellence 
of this Irish illumination every writer, from Owen Jones, and West- 
wood, and Noel Humphreys, and Wattenbach, to Mr. Romilly 
Allen, bears the strongest testimony. ‘High artistic merit, exu- 
berant fancy, wonderful powers of penmanship, the result abso- 
lutely unrivalled as a mosaic of brilliant colours and a pleasing 
combination of intricate geometrical ornament” (Romilly Allen, 
“Early Christian Symbolism,” lately published). Several of the so- 
called Anglo-Saxon manuscripts were illuminated by Irish artists, of 
whom in the eighth century and earlier England was full. Much of 
our “Saxon” stone-work bears signs of the same influence ; no wonder, 
when the Northumbrian Church was founded by Irish missionaries, 
and only through the cleverness of Wilfred (who kept queen Eadgith 
close to her devotions just while her husband Oswiu, holding to the 
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Scotic use, was celebrating his Easter revel) passed from the Scotic to 
the Romancommunion. Monk Ethelwolf, of Lindisfarne, in a ninth- 
century poem, speaks of Ultan, one of those Irish scribes : “ A blessed 
priest of the Scotic nation, who could adorn books with elegant designs, 
and so rendered life pleasant with the highest ornaments.” Alas! it 
is long since “ the native Celt, who prefers to remain a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, or even a mendicant pauper ” (I quote the /rish 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, for whom I suppose “ native Celt” and “ Papist ” 
are convertible terms), has been in a condition to “ render life pleasant 
with the highest ornaments.” For along time the bare life was all that 
the most fortunate among the “native Celts” could hope to secure. 
It is significant that the series of historic Irish crosses, beginning in 
the eighth century (of none earlier is the date ascertained), ends in the 
thirteenth. Thenceforward the “native Celt” was condemned to a 
growing degradation under such influences as would have hopelessly 
brutalised or exterminated almost any other race. But, from the 
beginning of the sixth century till the general destruction wrought by 
the Danes, this “ Irish Celt ” was actually at the head of the decorative 
arts of Europe, so deftly had he engrafted on his native style (the style 
seen in the oldest pre-Christian gold and bronze ornaments) the 
Byzantine forms brought in by his Gallican Christianisers. Samples 
of his illuminating may be seen in almost every great library—at 
Durham, at Corpus Christi College Oxford, at Nuremberg, at Paris, 
at Munich (taken from the Irish monastery at Ratisbon, where Marianus 
Scotus, z.e. Irishman, was an “immured recluse”). His metal-work 
is naturally rarer. Gold ornaments (and the “native Celt ” was in 
the earliest times a great worker in gold) have a sad way of getting 
into the melting-pot, and bronze-work, falling into ignorant hands, 
is flung out as “old brass.” But you will find a good many 
things in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, and some of 
them, they say, are to be sent to Olympia. Look at the case which 
contained St. Molaise’s Gospels—bronze, with silver-gilt interlaced work 
riveted on to it, date about the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Study the Ardagh chalice—two-handled (the only example of the kind 
save one at Witten, in Tyrol), silver, with gold filagree and the most 
beautiful enamel—which was found along with several brooches 
almost as fine as the Tara brooch. The Tara brooch is wonderful, 
not merely in the exquisiteness of its work, but in the perfect adapt- 
ation of the material to its purpose. I said the “ native Celt” delighted 
in gold ; look at the gold torques and the broad half-moon plates of 
uncertain use in the Academy’s museum. But a soft gold or silver 
brooch would be most unfit to display the delicate ornament which 
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the artist has lavished on this model of skill. It is of “‘ white bronze ” 
much harder than silver, so that the patterns (richer on the reverse 
than even on the front) are as fresh as when first wrought, though un- 
happily a good deal of the enamel has fallen out. It cannot well be 
later than the tenth century (is probably much earlier), for among its 
enrichments is the “ divergent spiral,” or “ trumpet pattern,” found in 
the earliest Irish work (e.g. the walls of sepulchral chambers like New 
Grange), but never used in later times. This trumpet pattern isfound 
in perfection on the two bronze horns in the Petrie collection (pro- 
bably fragments of a rayed crown for king or idol), which Mr. Kemble 
pronounces the most beautiful bit of work he ever saw. They are 
just like the rays on Gallic and British kings’ crowns, as seen on the 
coins struck towards the end of the third century, and are, probably, 
at least as old as that date. No doubt St. Patrick brought over 
metal-workers from Gaul. Wherever he founded a church he left a 
bell and a book-case ; but, if the bell known by his name is authentic, 
the foreign work was rude indeed compared with that of the 
natives who, since the days of the mythical Govan Seir (the Irish 
Wayland Smith) had been making spear-heads, and leaf-shaped swords, 
and brooches, and pins, and torques. Irish metal-work came to an 
end much about the same time as Irish illuminating. The last work 
of any value is the processional Cross of Cong—‘“ the gem of the 
Academy’s museum ” Wakeman calls it—wrought about 1130 by an 
O’Egan, to enclose a portion of the true cross, for Turlogh, father of 
Roderick O’Conor. Now, Roderick was the last of the Ardrighs 
(high kings, kings of all Ireland), even as his namesake was last of 
the Goths ; so no wonder that after this date there was no demand for 
such high art. Of course this could not be sent ; but a Mrs. O’Neill, 
who has a little bog-oak stall, has a full-sized chromo and a printed 
history of it, besides a useful work of her husband on better known Irish 
stone crosses. At Cong, that sad little town on Lough Corrib, with 
its subterranean river and strange caves, there is no stone cross, but 
there are a few remains of the abbey, which Roderick founded, and 
where he ended his life. But the tourist will meet with large upright 
stone crosses in plenty—three at Monasterboice, near Drogheda ; two 
at Kells ; a very quaint one at Moone Abbey, near Athy ; two splendid 
ones at Clonmacnois (where there is a whole series of upwards of 600 
cross-inscribed slabs from the eighth to the eleventh centuries)—in all 
about thirty, more or less perfect, almost any one of which will prove to 
the most casual that in sculpture, too, the “native Celt” was not behind 
his neighbours, and that he stamped his individuality on his work in 
stone, as well as on his work in metal and on parchment. To my mind, 
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the most distinctive bits of stone-work (and some of the most beautiful) 
are the capitals and doorway mouldings at Killeshin, close to the town of 
Carlow ; while of metal-work I prefer the Clonmacnois crozier (Petrie 
collection) with its wonderfully bold as well as intricate relief-work. 
This, probably, belongs to the last half of the tenth century. Killeshin 
church is about the same date as Cormac’s chapel on the rock of 
Cashel. The doorway, beautiful as it still is, was sadly defaced by a 
neighbouring landowner, who, about fifty years ago, used, out of sheer 
wantonness, to knock the noses off the capitals, and chip away 
the knotwork ; of the inscription which ran all along the abacus 
he left only three or four letters remaining. Such a man (and 
many such there have been among “Orange” landlords) is worse 
than the English geologist whom a Sligo rector lately found chipping 
a trilobite out of the carved cross in his parish, and who could not 
be persuaded that he had not a right to do so “ in the interests of 
science.” Of art, then, in Ireland there was no lack during those 
very ages which, for the rest of Europe, were the darkest of the dark. 
The “ native Celt ” fortunately got a strong dose of Byzantine culture 
before the island was wholly cut off from a Continent that had become 
the prey of warring barbarians. He had a basis of native art on which 
to graft the new forms that were transmitted to him ; and, as Miss 
Stokes says, in that delightful “ Handbook of Early Christian Art in 
Ireland,” which South Kensington has done so well to publish just 
now, “the earlier forms and processes lasted on in Ireland long after 
they had elsewhere fallen into disuse.” Manufactures, too, were 
many and flourishing. Frieze was so valued that at Florence gar- 
ments of it were bequeathed by will, along with silks and embroideries. 
Edward I. passed a law to encourage the importing of “ Irish stuffs, 
nommez frise ware.” Linen does not owe its beginning to William 
III., nor even to Strafford; the saffron-dyed shirts, so voluminous that 
their length was fixed by the statute of Kilkenny, were of native flax, 
woven by native hands. Two facts we have to recognise: Ireland’s 
old excellence in various branches of art, and the decay of this 
excellence in consequence of the brutalising conquest. And in using 
this epithet I attach no special blame to the conquerors ; it was brutal- 
ising because of its unavoidably gradual nature, which at last led to 
the adoption of plans for extirpation. The Irish were, unhappily, 
for four centuries in the same case as the Maoris in this century 
(must we say the same of the poor Zulus?). Instead of being at 
once conquered and placed under British rule, they were conquered 
in driblets, often by private enterprise, and, their own laws and cus- 
toms being hopelessly done away, they were left to anarchy and the 
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law of the strong hand. Hence, the Cross of Cong is almost the last 
sample of really good metal-work, and of the 7oo Clonmacnois 
monuments of some artistic significance, none is later than a.p. 
1276. 

As well expect a Pheidias to arise among the Greeks under 
Turkish rule as look, under the Penal Code, for artists like the 
monkish smiths and hereditary metal-workers or masons whose 
works are the delight of zsthetes as well as of archeologists. 
That is our first fact ; Ireland, in what most English people are wont 
to consider its time of savagery, was, of all European countries in 
those times, the most artistic. Its annals may be full of bloodshed — 
not more so than those of the Heptarchy, less so than those of the 
Merovingian period ; its “egg-shell civilisation ” (as I used to call it) 
may have suffered more than the Anglo-Saxon did from the yet 
more persistent assaults of Danes and Norsemen ; but, whilst we sneer- 
ingly point out how few Irish kings died in their beds, and how soon 
those kings learnt from the heathen invader to disregard the sacredness 
of holy places, let us not forget that, not before only but during all this 
wild time, the arts flourished in a way in which they have certainly not 
done since. This may or may not be a sound argument for Home 
Rule, but the fact is indisputable ; and with the remains of Irish art 
both the lounger through ‘“‘ Olympia” and the Irish tourist are bound 
to make themselves acquainted. 

Our other fact is Ireland’s present excellence in several manufac- 
tures besides whisky and porter and salted provisions. I may name 
woollen goods of all kinds ; poplin, and its daughter, poplinette, 
which is just the handloom-made silk that Messrs. Liberty are going 
to bring to life again in Spitalfields ; printed linens, introduced two 
seasons ago in Belfast, and by many ladies preferred to Hoyle’s and 
other calico prints ; kid gloves—Supple, in Dublin, and Francis, in 
Cork, still bravely keep the trade alive ; writing-paper, especially the 
finer kinds—Swiftbrook Mill, at Saggart, near Dublin, is, I fear, the 
only one now at work ; table glass—do, while in Dublin, go and see 
Mr. Pugh, Marlborough Court, behind Lower O’Connell Street. He 
is a hero in his way. ‘The list might easily be extended. I referthe 
reader to Mr. Dennis’s “ Industrial Ireland,” originally published in 
the St James’s Gazette. Iam glad to think the question is out of, 
nay, above, the range of party politics. 

With this present excellence I must, unhappily, couple a relative 
backwardness. ‘That Ireland is not, like Scotland, England’s rival 
in manufactures is due less to want of coal, less even to the shame- 
fully partial legislation which aimed at killing out Irish industries, 
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than to the stamp of “unfashionableness” which Government, 
through an Ascendency of those whom we Nationalists call “‘ West 
Britons,” affixed to Irish goods of all kinds. Hence absurdities like 
the following are of everyday occurrence. An Irish maker, from 
whom I am buying a lot of tweed, writes to me on paper with English 
watermark. So does the secretary of a society founded for the promo- 
tion of Irish industries. Of the so-called “Irish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union ” the /rish Ecclesiastical Gazette, for April 27, writes thus: 
“The Union has done good work in circulating such a mass of 
pamphlets, &c.; but unfortunately the greater part, if not the whole, 
of this literature was printed in England, while it might just as well 
have been printed in Dublin, where work is much required. Ths is 
a strange way of exhibiting patriotism.” Strange, indeed ; and, alas! 
the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union are not the only offenders. 

Such, then, are our two facts; and what follows from them ? 
Not that we Irish should spend our time in crying out against 
past injustice ; nor that the English should vainly regret the un- 
wisdom of their forefathers in the matter of trade laws. The aim of 
both should be something different—something higher as well as more 
fruitful ; to do what can be done in the present in spite of the evil 
past, not to make that evil past an excuse for now doing nothing. 
And consequent on our two facts are two corresponding duties —first, 
to fully waken the never wholly dormant artistic tastes which have 
shown themselves in our lace-work, our bog-oak carving, our illu- 
minated addresses, and such like trifles; this can only be done by 
careful and varied technical education. Next, to help and to encourage 
such industries as are still alive, and to show that we value the 
hitherto freedom of Ireland from the curse of “ shoddy ” by practically 
rewarding a truthfulness in production which must surely win praise 
from all who think with Mr. Ruskin as to “the lamp of Truth.” 

I have said not a word about modern politics—scarcely a word 
about politics at all. My own opinions are well known ; but art and 
manufacturing industry are common ground on which both we 
Nationalists and also those whose eyes are not opened to the life- 
giving power of Home Rule may take our stand with equal firmness, 
working and planning in concert for what both of us must hold to be 
of the highest importance and advantage to our common country. 

This was the key-note struck by Mr. Sexton, in his admirable 
opening speech at Olympia, and I shall certainly not strike a discord. 
In many ways this Exhibition falls lamentably short of the ideal. 
Like that of Dublin in ’82, it has had difficulties to contend with, and 
it has been less successful in mastering them. It was got up in a hurry. 
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I was told (I know not on what authority) that Mahony of Blarney 
(some of whose splendid tweeds are to be seen at Boyd of Belfast’s 
stall) would not take a stall because there was no time to make such 
special fabrics as should be worthy of his name. I could not judge of 
the grounds ; streams of rain, though adding an Irish touch to the 
“village,” are not conducive to comfort. But in one cottage I saw 
plenty of the capital stockings and socks from Glenties, Bunbeg, and 
thereabouts—an industry as closely bound up with the shamefully- 
persecuted and just now actually imprisoned Father M‘Fadden’s 
name as “Kells embroidery” is with Mrs. E. Hart’s—and I was 
glad to hear they sell weil. They deserve to do so; so too do 
Glenties homespun and handwoven tweeds. These are the old 
Irish cottage industries. They seemed to me a little dear (the 
tweeds, not the stockings) compared with the price of similar fabrics 
in Killarney market (where it is to be bought any market-day) or at 
Kenmare or Tralee ; but the texture is more even. Has Mrs. Hart’s 
influence, and her wise determination to reject all work that is not up 
to the mark, told on those Glenties workers? It is very hard to make 
a length of home-weaving as even as a piece of the same stuff on a 
power-loom—hard, but not impossible ; and one good of Olympia to 
the Irish worker is that, having others to cater for besides his fellow- 
peasant, he will be bound to take more pains. 

To sum up, I hope and expect much good in many ways from 
Olympia, if it is strictly confined to Irish goods. It won’t help us 
to “solve problems” ; why should we be always wishing to “solve 
problems”? Sufficient unto the day is the good thereof ; and here is 
real good, to which the only drawback is the Irish newspaper stalls. 
Much as I value the Freeman, I could never have given it a footing 
when doing so made it necessary to admit the Belfast News Letter, 
and that venomous Union, which belies its name by doing in the 
meanest possible way its petty worst to stir up strife. 

It is cruel irony which puts so prominently Orange newspapers 
among Irish manufactures. But that big blot and a few little blots 
are as nothing when I look round and see woollens, lace (down to a 
sixpenny handkerchief); linen; bog-oak (the actual carving of 
“‘methers” going on in Johnson’s stall) ; butter (with the dainty dairy- 
maids—that piper should always be playing “The pretty girl milking 
her cow,” for the girls are as pretty as their cream and butter are good 
and their strawberries sweet and fresh) ; butter-firkins and “ cools” 
made at Cork and Limerick, and surely neat and finished enough to 
roll away that Gilgal of Irish butter-packing, the old heavy oak firkin; 
candles and soap (I can from long experience recommend both as to 
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price and quality); glass (I’m so glad to note that since 1882 Irishmen 
have learned to engrave it); hand-painted china ; “ Vodrey ware,” like 
that brown and green Spanish which is so popular ; furniture—not 
half enough of it, but what there is very good, e.g. Edmundson’s, of 
Capel Street, and above all that chair sent by Thomas of Dublin. 
Then, too, M‘Ilroy’s invalid furniture (which surely has more place 
here than Alderman’s of Soho). But I’m not publishing a catalogue. 
Go and see for yourselves, and you’ll come away convinced that if 
Irish manufactures are on a small scale, like the sweet little Kerry 
cows of Mr. Robertson of Malahide and his fellow-exhibitors, they 
are, like them, excellent. We never wish to become a manufacturing 
country in the sense in which Lancashire is. The whole genius of 
our people is against this. We chiefly want to get a market for work 
wherewith the cottier shall fill up the inevitable idleness of farming 
life on a small scale, and shall thereby be kept from the shebeen shop 
and from other forms of evil, and trained to self-reliance and to what, 
in esthetic slang, is known as “culture.” That does not look like 
wishing to “ sever the connection,” does it? We don’t wish to do 
so ; but we wish, in managing our own affairs, to cultivate our own 
industries with the zeal and success of which the ’82 Exhibition gave 
a foretaste. This Olympia, if rightly managed, ought to help in the 
same direction ; and therefore true Irishmen of all parties will be 
wishing it God-speed ; and English well-wishers will come, not once, 
but often, and each for him or herself look carefully into things. 

To intending visitors I say go often. Olympia improves on 
acquaintance. You get used to the unfinishedness ; you get to know 
the stall-keepers—so friendly they are, and such brave hearts, here 
in this Babylon for all these months; the Donegal girls, I’m glad to 
hear, with some “Sisters ” to look after them. The place grows upon 
you. By-and-by the grounds will be finished, and the ferns will have 
got rooted. Besides, you'll have time to go to the galleries, and to 
see the really good pictures—O’Kelly’s “ Blessing the House ”—I 
wish they were all as characteristic ; and the fine old plate got together 
by the exertions of E. Johnson, Esq., J.P. ; and Mr. Day’s and Dr. 
Frazer’s unique collections of bronze spear- and arrow-heads, torques, 
trumpets, &c. You'll miss the Book of Kells and the Cross of Cong, 
and the other treasures of the Dublin museums. But how could you 
expect these to be sent to a non-fireproof building? They are all 
the evidence we have that we were not in the old time the savages 
which the exhibits here collected certainly prove that we are not at 
the present day. 


HENRY STUART FAGAN, 
PZ 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Poisonous DRINKING WATER. 


HE British Medical Journal has discussed the dangers to 
which tourists abroad are exposed when they drink the water 
that is offered to them at “the best hotels” and other places. As 
everybody knows who has ventured across the Channel, and has 
used his eyes and nose, our continental neighbours, with one or 
two exceptions, are miserably in the rear as regards sanitary 
appliances, especially in arrangements for the prevention of the 
pollution of water by sewage. This applies not only to the drinking 
water supplied simply as water, but, as the writer says, “ An examina- 
tion made only a few years since of syphons of sparkling seltzer, &c., 
in a great continental city, disclosed the fact that they were horribly 
polluted with sewage, and that the effervescing fixed air with which 
they were charged only served to conceal unutterable contaminations 
of a most dangerous kind.” Sir Henry Thompson and Dr. Hermann 
Weber, who have investigated the subject, are emphatic in their 
warnings to tourists. 

“What should we drink?” is the practical question. “ Vin 
ordinaire” was the reply which I received to this in 1841, when 
suffering severely in Paris. I was a stern abstainer at home, but 
nevertheless adopted this advice during the greater part of twelve 
months’ pedestrian wanderings through wine-making countries. I 
could then easily obtain what is now more difficult to find, viz., 
genuine grape juice containing less alcohol than weak table beer, 
and at about the cost of such beer. The ordinary Englishman refuses 
to drink this “sour stuff,” and selects the high-priced wines, which 
are adulterated in direct proportion to their cost, and none of which 
are suitable for simply satisfying thirst. 

The adulteration of wine is a high art highly paid, and the 
materials required for producing the choice flavours of fancy brands 
are costly, therefore nobody can afford to adulterate the wines that 
are retailed at the rate of one penny per half-pint tumbler. 

Natural mineral waters are also recommended ; but who shall tell 
whether natural or artificial, where the carriage of the natural 
amounts to ten times the cost of preparing an imitation and putting 
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it into long stone bottles? Many other remedies ate suggested, the 
only reliable one being that of having the water boiled, which is not 
always practicable. 

There is one, however, which I venture to suggest, viz., that 
every tourist should carry an ounce or two of boric acid, and, 
whenever in doubt, add a little of this to the water he is about to 
drink, allowing five or ten minutes for its solution and operation. 
About as much as will stand on a threepenny-piece is sufficient for a 
glass of water. Tea and coffee are safe, as they are made with 
boiling water ; but even “ Vin ordinaire ” is now practically unobtain- 
able in France and other countries that have been visited by the 
phylloxera—I mean simple grape juice bearing that name. Laboratory 
products are abundant enough, and sold at about four times the 
price of the refreshing acid grape juice I used to buy at country 
cabarets, osterie, and gasthduse, at the time above named, in some 
places at less than one-halfpenny per tumbler. 

My reasons for recommending boric acid are fully explained in 
this Magazine for September 1884. My own experience of its 
efficacy is confirmed by the investigations of M. de Cyon, who 
recommends its use wherever there is danger of infection. It is 
nearly tasteless, and all who use London milk take it daily, as it is 
now systematically and properly added to the milk that travels by 
railway. (See “Chemistry of Cookery,” Chapter X.) 


A VICE AND A REMEDY. 


ECENT investigations made by the Edinburgh Town Council 

have brought out a serious result of the Sunday Closing Act. 

The victims, deprived of their customary whisky, have become 

customers to certain druggists, who supply them with methylated 

spirits, the alcohol and fusel oil of which are rendered more nauseous 

and poisonous by Act of Parliament, in order to prevent evasion of 
duty. 

When I lived in Edinburgh, “Sabbath” was a very busy day 
among certain druggists, who covered their counters with “sweeties,” 
and sold them for Kirk sucking ; but the methylated spirit trade is a 
more recent development of Sabbatarian commercial enterprise. 

It is proposed to call upon Parliament to prohibit Sunday traffic 
in methylated spirits; but I venture to make another suggestion which, 
I think, will meet the difficulty and put a stop to such abuse on all 
days of the week. 

It is that, instead of adding naphtha afid resin to the spirit 
required for making varnishes, &c., the addition should consist of 
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ipecacuanha or sulphate of zinc. The latter is very cheap and very 
effectual. We are told that “‘as a nauseant” 1 to 3 grains of the 
former is sufficient ; 10 to 30 grains of zinc sulphate supplies a 
vigorous emetic, which acts almost immediately, and is therefore 
recommended as ‘‘well suited to empty the stomach in cases of 
poisoning,” &c. In smaller doses it acts as a nauseant. 

Temperance would be greatly promoted if all ardent spirits were 
subjected to enforced parliamentary improvement by the addition of 
a nauseant dose of one of the emetics to every gill, and therefore a 
vomiting dose to larger quantities. Severe intoxication would thus 
become impossible, but a small dose taken legitimately for the cure 
of a cold would be rendered more effectual, as ipecacuanha, &c., in 
still smaller than nauseant doses, act as soporifics, and are commonly 
included for this purpose in “ cough mixtures.” 


Tue AcTION oF INTENSE LIGHT ON THE HUMAN SKIN. 


N Science Notes of August and September 1886 I described and 
accepted Surgeon-Major Alcock’s explanation of the black skin 
of the negro. Readers will probably remember that this theory 
ascribes to the carbon layer of the ve¢e mucosum a function of protect- 
ing the nerve-endings of the cutis of the negro from the intense light 
of the tropical sun rays ; that it is “ but the smoked glass through 
which alone his widespread sentient nerve-endings could be enabled 
to regard the sun.” 

In WVature of May 3 and 31 are some interesting letters on ‘‘ Nose 
Blackening as Preventive of Snow Blindness,” in which it is shown 
that this very painful result of exposure to sunglare, and its reflection 
from snow, is prevented by blackening with burnt wood the sides of 
the nose and general surroundings of the eyes well down to the 
cheek bones, or, still better, by painting the whole of the face, or pro- 
tecting it by a dark-coloured veil. I can add my own experience 
concerning the veil, having suffered dreadfully by ascending Mont 
Blanc in brilliant weather without using this customary protection. 

These facts are, I think, satisfactorily explained by Mr. Alcock’s 
theory. In my own case it was not merely the eyes that suffered 
inflammation, but the whole surface of the face and ears. I was so 
much disfigured that on arriving at Leukerbaden some ten days 
afterwards I was supposed to be a patient applying for treatment of 
malignant skin disease. A similar blistering of a large portion of the 
surface of the body would probably be as fatal as an extensive blister 
from ordinary scald or burning, 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE LonpON YAHOO: THE GROWTH. 


EW things are more important than some attempt to check the 

youthful brutality now rampant in our streets. Education has 

done nothing at all in this direction commensurate with the develop- 

ment it has received in the establishment of School Boards. At 

present the whole process, from boyish ignorance and recklessness 
to the most terrible forms of crime, may be studied at leisure. 

In the summer months, in the residential suburbs of London, 
lads of nine to twelve issue forth in trcops for the purpose of ravaging 
gardens. It is not a case of attempting to steal a few flowers. Their 
work is wholesale devastation. Within a day of the period when I 
write a singularly handsome hawthorn tree in my garden, ladea 
with double red blossoms, has been broken across the trunk, the 
upper half of the tree being left dangling upon the pavement. A 
little while ago a fine lilac in the same garden had a bough torn off 
as thick as my arm. Destruction of this kind is common, and no 
effort of police or watchers seems able to check it, since the moment 
the guardian’s back is turned the ravage is renewed ; and the protests 
of women, when masculine aid is not at hand, are met with ridicule 
and filthy language. This is the first step towards criminal brutality. 


THE DEVELOPMENT. 


SECOND step is taken when the lad reaches the point at which 

sexual instincts begin to assert themselves. Accompanied by girl 
confederates, more hopelessly degraded than themselves, lads make 
our streets hideous with noise and outrage. In the more populous 
districts they assault inoffensive passengers, and even form them- 
selves into bands, with some faint pretence at organisation, with a view 
to violence and pillage. These are the originators of what, with un- 
conscious irony, are called “ Monkey Parades” and the like. They 
are the youths whom Mr. G. R. Sims describes, from observation, as 
watching the processes of endeavouring to restore animation to the 
body of a woman dragged out of Regent’s Park Canal, and inter- 
rupting the proceedings with “ribald jokes” which “curdled his 
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blood.” At this age even they are ripe for crime. A step further brings 
us to the Regent’s Park murder. In this the features of a regular 
vendetta are caricatured. The roughs of one district have a quarrel 
with those of another. Had the customary processes been observed, 
and the solitary denizen of an offending district had his ribs kicked in 
or his limbs broken, nothing would probably have been heard about 
the matter. In the Regent’s Park case, however, a dozen youths of 
eighteen and nineteen go out on the war trail, and one of them before 
departure shows the others the knife with which he proposes to redress 
local wrongs. The scheme is carried out, an inoffending pedestrian 
in the park is ripped open, and the perpetrators, to the number of a 
dozen, are on their trial for murder. 


THE REMEDY TO BE HOPED. 


N early days proceedings of the kind were common, and were not 
confined to the lowest classes. Grievous outrages and crimes 
were committed in the course of their wanderings by the students, 
whose zeal in the pursuit of learning is one of the most edifying 
subjects of contemplation in the annals of the Renaissance. How 
common on the part of artist and student were street outrages may 
be read at leisure in Mr. Symonds’ new translation of the Autobio- 
graphy of Benvenuto Cellini, or in the records of the lives and 
destinies of Villon and his companions and confederates. Offences 
graver in their kind were committed by youth of rank, the Mohocks 
and the like, whose proceedings Milton depicts in his inimitable 
fashion. 

These classes have, however, been reached by education, and their 
behaviour, though there is room for further improvement, incurs no 
vehement reproach. In our university towns a standard of gentle- 
manly behaviour is maintained, and even from mess-rooms the 
rowdyism of a previous generation has disappeared. The influences 
to which this reformation is due will in time reach lower strata of 
society. It is with the boy we must begin. There is good material 
on which to work. Nothing strikes one more than the fierce earnest- 
ness of boys in their pursuits, legitimate or other. In the excitement 
of throwing up a few cherry-stones the lad incurs constant risk. of 
being run over. But a few weeks ago a youth in the eagerness of 
play backed into a river and was drowned. Scarcely for any require- 
ment of traffic will the street boy suspend his game with top or 
marbles. I leave to others to draw the Wordsworthian moral, how 
in these and other cases ‘‘the child is father of the man.” 

SYLVANUS URBAN, 














ATKINSON & CO.. 


CURTAIN, CARPET, AND FLOOR COVERING, 
FURNISHING JRONMONGERY, 
CHINA & GLASS WAREHOUSEMEN, GENERAL DRAPERS, ée. 





ATKINSON & CO.’S Show Rooms are replete with every requisite for 
completely furnishing any class of residence. An inspection respectfully 
solicited. 


THE MOST COMPLETE FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN LONDON. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 





Competent representatives sent to any part 

of the Kingdom, to advise upon, and give: 

Estimates for every description of House 
Furnishing and Decoration. 
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CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ FOOD WARMERS 


3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 


CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LAMPS, 
(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR), 1s. each. 


CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY’ LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 


SOLD RETAIL BVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 
‘PYRAMID’ AND.‘ FAIRY’ LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.w. 
SHOW-ROOM_31 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CEROUS, where all new Patterns 
in *Faity Lamps’ can be seen, Pattern Books, with upwards of 200 beantiful 

Designs, sent post free for 2s. 6d., or returnable. 
N.B.—See that the Trade Mark ‘PYRAMID,’ or Trade Mark 
* FAIRY,’ is on every Lamp and every Light. 


‘SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN.” 


A delicious. ssatha, effervescing Beverage is formed by 
Lamplough'’s Pyretic Saline, with the addition ‘of water and 
Lamplough’s Concentrated Lime Juice Syrup. It much re- 
fret the system. ‘A perfect Luxury.’ 

IRST is allayed in a remarkable manner by Lamp- 
lotighte Pyretic Saline. It controls has 6 removes Feverish 
Colds, and all Feverish Symptoms, purifying Poisoned Blood, 
ont iO OTH trom it noxious and Feverish tumours. 

HER MEDICINE, REQUIRED. Mr. 

Yous wea § or something like fifteen years I have con- 

* stantly taken your Pyretic Seline—that is tosay_every morning. 

* Dur’ ng the whole of that time I have mever taken any other 

“medicine, nor have I had a doctor... I have also given it to my 

‘children, and to it I attribute the fact eee : have never had to 
*call in a doctor MOST. EF they were 

IT 1S EFFICA jOUS_ to, Headache, 
Bitiousness, oMost.. Smallpox. Measles, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Vomiting, in removing effeets of over-eating ordrinking, 
and in relieving the Stomach when Disordered th:ough taking 
ae YT: food. 

THIS GREAT SAFEGUARD in Seasons of Epi- 
demic Aly Infectious Diseases is sold by all Chemists and Medi- 
cine Vendors, and by the Sole Proprietors ~ 
HENRY LAMPLOUGH ‘Ltd. de 113 Holborn; and 

9a Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James Payy. 3 vols, 
EVE: a Romance. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ 2 vols. 

THE DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant Atten. | 3 yols, 

HERR PAULUS. By. Watrer Besant. 8 vols. 

KING OR KNAVE?. By R.E. Francitton. 8 vols. 

THE LINDSAYS: «a Romanee. . By Jonn Leys.’ 8 vols, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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POSSESSES uf 
DISTINCT ADVANTAGES WGN, - 
OVER ALL OTHERS: 


Substitutes the Vertical for the Diagonal Draught, affords immense Comfort 

to the Wearer, by adapting itself readily to Every Movement of the Body, 

in the most simple and comfortable manner. Prevents the Com- 

Pression of the Stomach, and Allews Full Play to the 

Pectoral and Abdominal Muscies.. Invaluable tw all who desire 

to Breathe Basily and Freely. Emphatically the BEST Brace 

yet jintroduced to the Publie. Price from 2s. Gd, (Duplicate . . . Ries obie 
Parts of the Brace may be had.) Of all ENTERPRISING HOSIERS. — VERTICAL Duauanr DIAGONAL DRAvGntT 


Wholesale of the CROSSTREE CO., 65 Bastcheap, London, E.C. CROSSTREE BRACE, ORDINARY, AND UTHER 
PaTENT BRACKS, 











